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The Educational Screen 


The Scope of Visual Education 


MasBe.t W. ARLEIGH 


University of California, Extension Division, Los Angeles 


S A DISTINCT and super- 
A vised department, visual ed- 
ucation is so new that its limits 
have fortunately not yet been 
fixed. What the workers in this 
line have so far done is almost 
entirely in the line of visual aids 
to education. 

Most persons interpret visual 
education to signify motion pic- 
tures exclusively. Others include 
slides and stereoscopes. Still oth- 
ers include in the idea, the flat 
picture, museum specimens, field 
trips, and any other illustrative 
material. All these and more are 
comprised under visual aids. Con- 
siderable progress has been made 
by manufacturers and supervisors 
in the organization and distribu- 
tion of this material. However, 
visual education covers a_ far 
wider field than the mere collec- 
tion of such aids, although that 
has necessarily been the _first 
step. 

Many educators are now work- 
ing on a second step, which in- 
volves the proper use of this ma- 
terial. A technique must be de- 
veloped. Merely looking at pic- 
tures, whether flat or moving, 
does not necessarily educate. It 
is the reaction of the individual 
child to what he sees that deter- 
mines the educational value. The 
child must be actively seeking 
certain definite information from 
what he sees. This motivation 
must be properly aroused and di- 
rected by the teacher. If not, then 
the picture is merely amusing or 
diverting, but not educative. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker of 
Chicago, was one of the greatest 
educators of America. He it was 


who first featured visual educa- 
tion in a modern school, though 
he did not thus name it. Every- 
one interested in this subject 
should read Parker’s books. It 
was my privilege to study for two 
years with this great man, some 
Naturally 


he did not have motion pictures, 


thirty-five years ago. 


but he had every other kind of 
visual aid used today. These were 
used in every subject, in every 
grade in his practice school, and 
in his normal training classes. 
His three great words were vis- 
ualization, correlation, and_ re- 
sponsibility. 


He had a fine library of flat 
pictures, mounted and catalogued, 
museum specimens on all possi- 
ble subjects, stereoscopes, a pond, 
a garden, a grove, a laboratory 
for little folks, field trips, science 
work in all grades from kinder- 
garten up. No lesson was com- 
plete without the use of visual 
aids indoors or outdoors. How- 
ever, what he emphasized was 
not so much the material itself, 
as its proper use in connection 
with visualization. This is just 
what needs emphasis today. 
Parker’s work was not univer- 
sally accepted in his day for he 
was ahead of his times. His ideas 
can now be appreciated more 
than ever before. 

Parker said.that the use of il- 
lustrative material must directly 
follow a definite need for exact 
information along a certain line. 
Immediately after this must come 
two other things, first, visualiza- 
tion, second, expression. In the 
first, pupils are asked to close 


their eyes and try to see, or to 


recall visually what they have 
just seen actually, to describe it, 
to ask questions about it, bring 
from memory other things asso- 
ciated with it. The pupil needs 
to be directed to make conscious 
effort to develop his powers to 
visualize. 

This is a power that needs 
training and developing. It is 
essential to success in life. When 
the power to recall is absent or 
weak, it can be developed thru 
the use of various modes of ex- 
pression. While looking at natu- 
ral objects, let pupils make repre- 
sentations or reproductions in any 
convenient mediums, such as 
drawing, painting, modeling. Such 
hand work focuses the attention 
upon the appearance of the de- 
tails, and thus promotes the 
growth of mental imagery. Some 
pupils are able to reproduce from 
memory immediately, others only 
after years of training. 

Col. Parker and Dr. Dewey had 
a pleasant little altercation which 
lasted for years, and was the 
topic of many discussions, verbal 
and printed. Parker emphasized 
the use of the arts in the ele- 
mentary grades “for expression’s 
sake,” and for purposes of devel- 
oping visualization. Dewey's re- 
buttal was “Art for art’s sake.” 
Out of Dewey’s side of this argu- 
ment have developed  depart- 
ments for art, manual arts, man- 
totally 
from each other, and from other 


ual training, separated 
departments, and from other sub- 
jects of study, seeking solely to 
develop artistic skills. Parker had 
several art teachers, but they co- 
teachers. 


operated with other 


(Concluded on page 273) 
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School Journeys in England, Germany, France and Belgium 


C. F. Hospan 


State Director of Visual Education, Pennsylvania 


CHOOL Journeys have an es- 
S tablished place in the school 
system of Great Britain and are 
subsidized in the city of London. 
School Journey practice is a gen- 
eral procedure in all the schools 
of Germany — elementary and 


secondary, pedagogical acade- 


mies (teacher training institu- 
tions), colleges, and universities. 
Through the medium of the 
School Journey, British teachers 
have made their educational 
methods very practical. In their 
instruction, they proceed by the 
most effective methods. They do 
not attempt as much as American 
teachers, but what they under- 


take is thoroughly done. Their 


slogan is quality rather than 
quantity. Wherever possible, they 
place their school children in di- 
rect touch with objects of instruc- 
tion. They make central in their 
instructional procedure the fol- 
lowing quotation from Pope: 
“Thus then to Man the voice of 
Nature spake 
Go, from the Creatures thy in- 
structions take; 
what 


from the birds 


foods the thickets yield, 


Learn 


Learn from the beasts the phy- 
sic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the 
bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, 
the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to 
sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch 
the driving gale.” 
During a recent summer visit, 
it was my good fortune to find 
the English schools in session. 


(They close for the summer va- 


cation July 27.) Among my ob- 
servations, I noted that the pen- 
manship ‘of practically all chil- 
dren is neat and legible. Teachers 
insist on this. Arithmetic is very 
practical because it is motivated. 
It is also accurate and much of 
it is done on the outside and re- 
Work in 


England is 


lated to life situations. 
the geography of 
done largely in the field and 
teachers do not depend to so 
great an extent on the textbook 
as is the case in America. Jour- 
neys are the channels through 
which excellence in this subject 
is attained. 

English children have a thor- 
ugh grasp on their literature. 
They study it in the scenes that 
ccasioned it and in the atmos- 
phere in which it was written. 
Journeys to the Shakespeare 
country, Dickens and Tennyson 
rambles, and visits to the manu- 
script section of the British 
Museum are common practices. 

Journeys to shrines, to muse- 
ums, Westminster Abbey, and 
to scenes marking transitions and 
changes are fonts of inspiration 


in history teaching. Authorities 


at the Tower of London, 3ritish 
Museum, and Runnymede told 
me that this year more schools 
visited and made systematic use 
of the exhibits and information 
than in any previous year. At the 
time of my visit to the British 
Museum, a Saturday morning, | 
counted twelve schools. One had 


Newbury, 


miles from London, to visit the 


come from fifty-six 


manuscript room. They studied 


the original of Gray’s Elegy, 


made notes of his signature, the 


neatness of the manuscript, and 
purchased a photostatic copy of 
the manuscript as it was written 
by Gray. In the afternoon, they 
went to Stoke Poges and there 
read the Elegy. The most impres- 
sive memory I retain of England 
is that group of school children 
beneath the Yew Tree’s shade in 
the churchyard at Stoke Poges. 


In Germany 


From what I saw during the 
past summer, I would say that 
world in 
School Journey practice. In that 


Germany leads _ the 
country, Journeys are the medi- 
um through which school chil- 
dren are getting definite and prac- 
tical knowledge of Germany; the 
country, and the people — how 
they live, what they do, and what 
they are thinking.- Journeys are 
used in connection with every 
subject to which they contribute 
concrete elements, initiative, self- 
activity, health, and worthy use 
of leisure time. The country is in 
the grip of a thoroughly organ- 
ized and adequately financed 
youth movement, through which 
the young people are studying all 
great ideas, seeing firsthand the 
country and its problems, and 
participating, wherever possible, 
in all types of social and govern- 
mental practice. 

German teachers are permittea 
to conduct local journeys at their 
discretion ; and are encouraged to 
make at least two long journeys 
While long 
journeys are sometimes taken at 


during the year. 
the Christmas and Easter recess 
periods, the summer vacation has 
become the preferred time for ex- 
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tended trips. These summer jour- 
neys — a combination of school 
procedure and the youth move- 
ment — have become so general 
a practice and are utilized by such 
enormous numbers that Germany 
today easily leads Europe, and 
perhaps the School 
Journey activities. 

It was my privilege to be in 


world, in 


Germany during the summer va- 
cation period. I saw hundreds of 
thousands of school children on 
at 





definitely organized journeys 
the railway stations, in museums, 
at historic and literary shrines, in 
cities, in the country, at natural 
curiosities, and scenic spots. Al- 
ways they were doing their work 
in a thorough, systematic way. 
To encourage these journey acti- 
vities, the government and the 
municipalities have either pur- 
chased or erected Youths’ Houses 
in practically every large city 
where the school children may 
have lodgings for ten to fifteen 
cents per night; breakfast—rolls 
and hot chocolate—for five cents ; 
and supper — meat, vegetables, 
bread, and hot chocolate — for 
fifteen to twenty cents. Railways 
and steamboat agencies cooperate 
by granting a fifty per cent travel 
rate. School children are granted 
the same reduced rate for admis- 
sion to the opera, to art and his- 
torical museums, and to Shake- 
spearean productions. 

That I might come in direct 
touch with the student groups, I 
stayed at the “Haus der Jugend,” 
Berlin, which has accommoda- 
tions for 800 students. This 
Youths’ House, purchased by the 
city, was filled to capacity every 
night. The director told me that 
20,000 different students were ac- 
commodated 
weeks’ vacation; and that these 
students came from all parts of 


during the six 


the Republic to make _ special 
studies in art, geography, civics, 
history, and life as it really exists 
or functions. The students were 
especially anxious to learn, first- 
hand, all about Berlin and its re- 
lation to the German Republic. 
What impressed me most about 
these groups, as I met them in 
different sections of the city, was 
their deep interest in the things 
they were studying, their inde- 
pendent investigations, and their 
eagerness to develop discussion 
with guides, teachers, and those 
whom they chanced to meet. 
While on the Baltic Sea, in 
crossing from Finland to Ger- 
many, I talked with a group of 
fifty-two 
wereyreturning from a four weeks’ 


German students who 
stay in Finland. In answer to 1 
query as to what they had learned 
during their visit, the leader said 
“We have lived in the homes of 
the Finns; we have seen them at 
work; we have seen their coun- 
try; and we have profited by their 
culture. The Finns are a clean, 
industrious, polite and hospitable 
people. Their home life is beau- 
tiful and their patriotism very 
genuine. They are intensely en- 
thusiastic in their nationalism 
and they give expression to it in 
a most admirable way through 
their music. Their singing of folk 
songs is done with a deeper spirit 
and with greater enthusiasm than 
we have seen in any other peo- 
ple.” 

A second group that gave ex- 
pression to practically the same 
benefits had traveled from Dantz- 
visited 


ic and had Hamburg, 


Munich, Innsbruck, Berlin and 
some rural sections. Their experi- 
ences are summarized in admira- 
tion for Germany’s ' beautiful 
scenery, a better knowledge of 


civic practices, a deep hatred for 
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war, opportunities for art and his- 
torical study, and best of all—the 
opportunity to meet and talk with 
people and learn different points 
of view. This trip cost but 50 
marks (about $12) per pupil— 
made possible through the hospi- 
tality of the people, the interest 
of the municipalities, and cooper- 
ation of transportation agencies. 

A group from Poland interested 
me. “Why are you touring Ger- 
many?’”’, I asked. “To see the 
country, to learn how the people 
live, what they do, and the ques- 
tions in which they are most in- 
terested,’ was the reply. “What 
have you seen and learned?” “We 
have seen beautiful scenery, gla- 
curiosities, and 


ciers, natural 


clean cities; we have visited in- 
dustries, agricultural regions, and 
have had practical experiences in 
geography ; we have learned much 
from contact with people. It is 
a great advantage to participate 
in their home life, to see their 
dress, their customs, manner of 
living; feeling toward their coun- 
try, war, taxes, etc.; we have 
learned how to travel, and how 
to depend upon ourselves.” 

serlin schools opened for the 
fall term on August 7; and prac- 
tically all German schools on the 
following Monday. On August 8, 
the second day of school, I saw 
groups at the historical museums, 
in the art galleries, at the Reich- 
stag, in the parks, and in the 
Tiergarten — studying its art, his- 
tory, use by the people, etc. 
While in this city, I was invited 
to accompany a Berlin University 
group on a journey to an insti- 
tution for crippled children. It 
was a Class in education made up 
of students from several different 
countries. Among the American 
students were representatives of 
Illinois, 


the following states: 
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Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas. The teacher was Dr. Ruth 
McMurry, a daughter of the late 
Dr. Charles McMurry. My ex- 
periences with this cosmopolitan 
group were the same as with the 
elementary and secondary groups 


described above. 


In Dresden I accompanied a 
group of student teachers from 
the Pedagogical Academy on an 
historic journey. Their activities 
were of the same thorough, in- 
teresting nature which makes 
school journey work so practical 
and valuable in Germany’s edu- 
cational system. The Dresden 
schools had opened on Monday 
of the week I visited that city. 
On the fourth day of school, ] 
encountered many journey groups 
doing certain definite school work. 
In the Zwinger Gallery I was 
attracted by a group that was 
studying a picture. Teacher and 
students were sitting in front of 
Madonna.” 


searching for the 


the ‘Sistine They 


were angel 
heads that Raphael had painted 
so subtly in the cloud portions of 
the picture that much effort and 


study are required to locate them. 


3efore reaching Dresden I had 
spent ten days in Hohnstein at a 
castle which had been purchased 
by the German government in 
the interest of the youth move- 
ment. Its capacity and regula- 
tions are the same as the “Haus 
der Jugend” in Berlin. I met 
and conferred with many school 
groups — all deeply interested in 
the trees, flowers, birds, insects, 
rocks, historic shrines, so abund 
ant in that region. These groups 
were constantly coming and go- 
ing and their desire to talk with 
people and their seriousness of 


purpose were some of the impres- 


sive memories I retain of that 
region. 
German instruction in_ art, 
botany, geology, geography, his- 
tory, literature, nature study and 
aided 


science is effectively 


through school journeys which 
include both field work and edu- 
cational visits to art galleries, 
museums, industries, historic and 
literary shrines. The value of 
these German journeys is best ex- 
pressed in the practical type of 
instruction they furnish the stu- 
dents, the enthusiasm of the 
young people for the realistic ex- 
periences, the facility with which 
they discuss these objects of 
study, public questions, etc.; and 
the effect all of this is having on 
their development and thinking. 

While school journeys are used 
more widely in Germany — by 
teachers and students — than in 
any other country in the world, 
the United Kingdom is a close 
second. London, without doubt, 
leads the cities of the world in 
the use of school journeys in con- 
nection with instruction. Euro- 
pean countries generally are copy- 
ing Germany’s successful Youth 
Movement, central in which is 
the school systems of all Euro- 
pean countries. On my _ tour 
through Germany, I met school 
groups from Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Lithuania, and Poland, and 
missed, by only one day, groups 
from England, France, and Fin- 
land. All of which proves that 
the long journey is becoming pop- 


ular in all sections of Europe. 


In France 


During my visit in France, the 


> 


public schools were not 1n session. 
[ met, however, private school 
croups here and there. One in 
particular aroused my 


This 


interest. 


rroup, consisting of teacher 


r 
nN 
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and pupils, I encountered in Paris 
at Mont Martre, an eminence as 
high as Eiffel Tower. Teacher 
and pupils were viewing the city 
from this eminence and discus- 
sing points of interest that later 
they planned to visit. They were 
also making a study of the tour- 
ists who were there in large num- 
bers. 

When I asked the teacher the 
purpose of the visit, she re- 
ferred me to the children, saying 
she wished them to speak Eng- 
lish whenever possible. The chil- 
dren told me they were getting a 
birds-eye-view otf the city and lo- 
cating the points of interest and 
the places they wished to visit. 

“What do you plan to visit 
first?”, I asked. 

“The Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier” was the reply. 

“What do you plan to visit 
next?” 

“The Pantheon.” 

“Why do you wish to visit the 
Pantheon?” 

“Because the great men of 
France are buried there.” 

I asked the teacher whether the 
children had found interests other 
than those mentioned. “Ask the 
children,” she replied. 

“What have you found of most 
interest on your journey?”’, I 
asked one of the pupils. 

“The people,” was the answer. 

“What people have you met?” 

“We have met some people 
from India.” 

“How did you know they were 
from India?” 

‘By their color, and because 
they told us they came from 
India.” 

“Did you see people from any 
other countries?” 

“Yes, from South Africa, Ba- 
varia, Russia, America, and Cana- 
da; we talked with all of them.” 
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These experiences give an idea 
of the interests of the children. 


I learned in the-. Minister of 
Office that 
journeys are common in France; 


Education’s school 
that local journeys may be taken 
at the option of the teachers; and 
that two long journeys per year 
are permitted. 


In Belgium 


Journeys are likewise the prac- 
While in that 
country, I met two interesting 


tice in Belgium. 


groups — the first one at Water- 
When I 


what the object of the visit to 


loo. asked the teacher 
Waterloo was, she replied that in 
their 
studying war. She was stressing 
She 
wanted her pupils to know the 


history work they were 


the human side of war. 
cost of war in human life, human 
sufferings, and human sacrifice. 
She explained that their village, 
sixteen miles away, had lost more 
than 100 men in the late war, and 
that an 


maimed for 


number were 
The 


could daily see the men who had 


equal 
life. children 
lost an arm, a leg, an eye — in 
many cases both. She brought 
the children to Waterloo that 
they might see, in the museum 
there, the picture of the historic 
ditch filled with 
soldiers who had been driven to 


those martyr 
horrible deaths that victory might 
be achieved. Belgium, tired of be- 
ing a war cockpit for Europe, is 
attempting to teach her children 
the terrible cost the nation has 
paid both in money and human 
sacrifice. 


The second group was met in 
Courtrai, the center of the flax in- 
dustry of Belgium. The children 
were making a study of flax in 


its relation to clothing. I was 


told that the group had previous- 
ly visited the region at the time 
the soil was cultivated and the 
flax seed planted. They had now 
returned to see the harvesting 
and curing of the crop. Each child 
had a flax plant for study pur- 
poses. They were discussing, for 
flax 


example, the number of 


seeds, the part which becomes 


linen, etc. Their attention had 
been called to the harvesting proc- 
ess, the curing process, the haul- 
ing to the warehouses, and the 
placing of the flax in the vats 
or trenches for retting. Retting 
is the softening process by which 
the pulp disintegrates. Their next 
step was to observe the beating 
or breaking up process by which 
the pulp is removed. The teacher 
showed me the outline of their 
study procedure which was as fol- 
lows: cultivation of soil; plant- 
ing of seeds; cultivation of crop; 


harvesting of crop; curing of 


crop; hauling to warehouses; 


placing the flax in vats, or 
trenches; the retting process; the 
beating 


process; scutching or 


combing; spinning; manufactur- 
ing; transportation; the various 


services flax renders. 


Other Aids Used 


While the school journey is in 
wide use, it is by no means the 
only visual aid used. Apparatus, 


objects, models, preserved and 
mounted specimens, charts, maps, 
and pictorial materials play a 
large part and have definite uses 
in class room instruction. Models, 
preserved specimens, charts, and 
maps are of a particularly high 
quality in European countries. 
They are circulated more gener- 
ously and sytematically than in 
of the 


This is particularly true of charts. 


any other section world 


The Educational Screen 


Schools are well equipped with 


visual materials that are con- 


stantly needed. Those that are 


required only occasionally are 


circulated from a central dis- 
tributing point. 
Museum A Great Influence 
European Art Galleries and 


museums serve an _ important 


school need and are a great in- 
fluence not only in the school but 
in the adult life. Art galleries are 
generously patronized and schools 
make constructive use of them. 


The 


The valuable collections in these 


same is true of museums. 


institutions are attractively dis- 


played and so systematically ar- 


ranged that they are making a 


genuine contribution to educa- 


tional, scientific, industrial, and 


commercial fields. Practically 


every city has its art gallery, 
planetarium, flower and tree col- 
lection, zoological garden, etc. 
Among the types of museum are 


the: national costumes, domestic 


industries, commercial, historic, 
military, oceanographic, traffic 


engineering, hygienic, natural his- 


tory, etc. 


Greatly to be commended is the 
practice of maintaining complete 
displays of standard materials for 
and 


the inspection of teachers 


school authorities. For example, 


the Central Institute in Berlin, 
has on display a complete collec- 
tion of apparatus including pro- 
jectors, models, preserved and 
mounted specimens, charts, maps, 
pictorial, and other illustrative 
materials. An expert is available 
for demonstrations and for ad- 
vice concerning cost, sources, and 
uses of the materials. America 
could profitably pluck a leaf fro 


the Central Institute’s note-book. 
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Film Slides for Modern Visual Demands 


 3eaie the last few years the 


widespread acceptance and 
use of the small cameras and 
projectors for making and _pro- 
jecting still-pictures on_ thirty- 


five-millimeter film has created a 
fascinating field for the film-slide 
worker. For a long time there 


has been an immediate demand 


for cheaper and more improved 
methods for projecting  still-pic- 
tures to supplement the excellent 
advantages of the common 34x 
4-inch glass slide. Such a demand 
fulfilled 


film-slides, which contain twenty 


has now been with the 


or fifty pictures on only a few 
feet of 35 millimeter non-inflam- 
mable motion-picture film. 


The immediate application of 


film-slides may be classed into 


three main groups: (1) for use in 


the public schools and similar 


educational institutions to tie in 


with special visual education fa- 


cilities, (2) for use in advertising 


and selling, and (3) for use in the 


home for entertainment or pri 


vate showing. In the case of 
public institutions, the film-slides 


1 


have been accepted to fill imme- 


diate needs for visual education 


material. A survey of the second 


application of film-slides shows 


that many manufacturers supply 


their salesmen with small port- 


able projectors for use in 


(raveling about the country when 
introducing new commodities to 
their customers. Filmslides for 
home-entertainment are a de- 
cided 


innovation for evervone 


interested in making pictures. 


Editor’s Note—This article is presented 
here as being of particular interest and 
value to our field. It is reprinted from 
Photo-Era (April, 1930) by 


permission. 


Magazine 


WILLARD D. MorGANn 


With 


ties of 


all the modern possibili- 


making and presenting 
pictures to the public, there is 


developing an increasing demand 


for wider applications of this 
powerful visual medium. Books, 
magazines, newspapers, adver- 


tisements, and the news reels in 
our theaters keep a constant flow 
of new pictures moving to the 
eagerly consuming public. Pic: 


tures are being considered by the 


educational world as the most 
positive and economical substi- 
tute for real experience. We can 


all recall 


and long study-hours which could 


numerous dull lectures 


have been saved by seeing a few 
dramatic and clinching pictures 
thrown during 


our classroom hours. Fortunately, 


upon the screen 
the progressive schools of today 
are adopting the visual education 
possibilities in all their depart- 


ments 
Moderate Cost of Film-Slide Apparatus 


This visual educational oppor- 
tunity for the pupils in the class- 
room is very easily carried over 
into the home, where the young 
people are allowed to express 
their own ideas in preparing pic- 
tures for projection, for their own 
pleasure or for special entertain- 


ments. With the cost of film-slide 


cameras and projectors at such a 


reasonable figure, there should be 


no price barrier in obtaining 


equipment. The camera for mak- 
ing film-slides is also just as valu- 
able for making any type of photo- 
graph for the family album or for 
enlarging and using to illustrate a 
magazine article. The cost of film is 


that hundreds of pictures 


SO low 
can be made for one dollar or more. 


Motion-picture film can be obtained 


at any price, from two to twelve 
cents per foot, and with the Leica 
camera eight pictures are made 
on each foot of film, and twice 
that amount can be made with 


the single-frame camera. 
There is a wide field in which 
to select cameras and projectors 


work. With the 
projectors, the 


for film-slide 
single-firame 
Memo and Sept cameras may be 
used for making the negatives. 
Positives may also be made from 
motion-picture subjects 
where special still-pictures are 
selected from the reels. In addi- 
tion to the single-frame equip- 
ment, there are the double-frame 
cameras and projectors manu- 
factured by E. Leitz, Inc., of New 
York, who make the Leica cam- 
era and the “Uleja” projector. The 
Spencer Lens Co. is also a 
well-known producer of film-slide 
projectors and attachments. A 
new entry into the field of double- 
frame cameras is the Q. R. S.-De- 
Vry camera, which is much larger 


regular 


and not so compact as the little 
In selecting film- 
slide equipment, there are special 


Leica camera. 


be considered in 
every camera and projector. 


advantages to 


For my own film-slide work, I 
have been using the Leica camera 
and projector as well as the spec- 
ial printing and developing ap- 
paratus sold by the Leitz firm. 
My selection of this equipment 
was governed by a number of 
In the first place, with 
the Leica projector, printer, and 


factors. 


“Reelo” developing tank, I could 
use or prepare either the single- 
or double-frame film-slides, with- 
out having to duplicate my equip- 


ment. The double-frame positive 
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is one inch by 1% inches and per- 
mits twice the amount of light to 
pass through it during projection. 
Consequently, the screen image is 
large and brilliant, especially so 
when the Bead Screen is used. 
Another 
double-frame apparatus is that a 


advantage of. this 


clear, well-defined image may be 
projected either on a small screen 
or on a large auditorium screen 
twelve feet in height. 

Knowing that the cost of ap- 


paratus and 


operation is ex- 





Figure 1 Willard D. Morgan 

This picture shows the Bausch & 
Lomb double-frame film-slide attach- 
ment on the Baloptican projector. This 
attachment may be turned vertically or 
horizontally while projecting the film- 
slides. The lens-mount used for pro- 
jecting the standard 3% x 4-inch lan- 
tern-slides may be seen adjacent to the 
projector. Below are shown a number 
of film-slide rolls which are used in 
this projector. A special mat may also 
be secured in this projector when single- 
frame film-slides are to be used. 


tremely reasonable, our next step 
will be to study the possibilities 
of obtaining the finest 
filmn-slides. 


quality 
For those who have 
never tried developing their own 
pictures, I may say that there are 
no mysteries to this fascinating 
part of the camera worker’s art. 
Good results may be expected 
from the start, provided the few 
photographic essentials are ob- 
served. 

A New Film-Slide Development 

Recently I have worked out a 
special feature with my Leica 
projector which gives many new 


possibilities for the amateur as 
well as the professional user of 
film-slides. In modern visual edu- 
cational practice, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to show only a few 
well selected pictures during a 
class period. In many Cases, 
where I have visited schools and 
talked with visual directors, only 
one or two slides are used during 
the period. With such a selective 
demand on projected pictures, | 
found that the long strips of film- 
slides did not fit into the program 
of these special requirements; yet 
there was the immediate demand 
for projection-slides and appara- 
tus which would be inexpensive, 
extremely light, portable, and al- 
low for any combination of the 
slides. Thus a group who were 
studying about Mexico could use 
half a dozen slides on the cos- 
tumes of the people and the next 
day a selected slide group on the 
native festivals. In each case, 
only the required number of pic- 
tures were presented. On the 
other hand, with a long film-strip 
of thirty to 


Mexico, the temptation arises to 


sixty pictures on 
show too many pictures at one 
time. 


The Individual Film-Slide 

In working out a solution for 
these specialized demands, I have 
prepared an individual slide 2 x 
1 5/8 inches as standard size. As 
this size is just one-fourth of the 
3% x 4-inch glass lantern slide, it 
is possible to cut the glass slides 
into smaller sections and make 
positives direct on the glass slide 
or use the clear cover glass for 
mounting positive no n-inflam- 
mable film-slides. A strip of film- 
slides can be quickly cut up and 
secured on these small glass 
mounts with the usual lantern- 
slide binding tape. Only one piece 
of glass 2 by 1 5/8 inches is re- 


quired, with the positive film- 


The Educational Screen 


slide mounted on one side and 
the emulsion side next to the 
glass to insure complete protec- 
tion. A protective varnish may 
be applied to the back of the 
mounted film-slide for additional 
protection when the slides are to 
be used many times. 

A special slide-holder can eas- 
ily be made to contain two of 
these small slides for use in the 
Leica projector, which is the only 
film-slide projector which can be 
easily adapted to this change. In 
preparing the projector for use 
with the special slide-holder, the 
glass pressure-plate is left in its 
forward position and the film-roll 
holders and the mat slide are 
withdrawn. If any light shows 
from below the slide frame when 
placed in position, a small card 
about 2 x % inches in size can be 
slipped down in place of the mat 
slide which was withdrawn. The 
double slide-holder can be 6% 
inches long, 134 inches high, and 
thick. 


wood-holders are fastened to a 


14-inch Three grooved 


thin metal strip of sheet steel 


More 


metal holders can also be made. 


44-inch wide. rigid all- 
In using the mounted filmslides 


in the Leica projector, it is pos- 





Willard D. Morgan 
film-slide rolls, single 
carrier 


Figure 2 

Showing the 
film slides, and special film-slid. 
for the Leica projector 


ible to obtain any combination 


desired when giving an_ illus- 


trated lecture or when showing 
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only a few special pictures in the 
class-room or in the home. One 
slide can be showing while the 
other is changed. The small slide 
may be left in the projector for 


half an 


a few moments or for 
hour without any danger of over- 
heating. A positive picture 1% 
by 114 inches is the largest size 
which can be used in this Leica 
slightly 


projector, although a 


longer picture can be used, if it 
is made narrower. By removing 


the film-slide mat in the Leica 
projector, the full aperture of the 
lens is utilized, and consequently 
a slightly larger positive can be 
used. 

In making the 14x] inch 
positives, process-cutfilm can be 
used instead of safety motion-pic- 
ture film. Any negative larger 
than the Leica 1x1%-inch size can 
be reduced in the enlarging cam- 
era and projected on the film or 
direct on the quarter-size lantern- 
slide plate. This process permits 
the use of any grade or make of 
lantern-slide, cut-film, or motion- 
picture film stock. I have pro- 
duced some of my clearest film- 
slides by reduction from 5 x 7 and 
8x10 negatives in the enlarging 
camera. If the enlarging appa- 
ratus is not available, good re- 
using 


sults be obtained by 


the Leica camera and the special 


may 


reproduction stand for copying 


photographs or small objects. 
The negatives can then be con- 
positives by direct 


When the posi- 


tive is made on the lantern-slide 


verted into 


contact printing. 


emulsion, it is necessary to either 


varnish the slide or place a 

cleared piece of cutfilm over the 

picture surface for protection. 
Film-slide rolls as well as in- 


dividual film-slides can be pro- 


jected in the standard 3% x 4- 
inch Baloptican projector by us- 


ing regular attachments made for 


the purpose. The Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company makes an ex- 
cellent double-frame projector 
attachment which is quickly in- 
terchangeable with the regular 
lens-mount used for lantern-slide 
An added advantage 
with this attach- 


ment is that the full power of the 


pr 7eCcTIONS. 


double-frame 


500-watt light creates a brilliant 


image when it is necessary to 
project the film-slides longer dis- 
tances. There is a special groove 
in this Baloptican film-slide at- 
tachment for inserting the small 
individual film-slides. The regu- 
lar film-strips are easily passed 
through the projector by a turn 


knob 


Another method of projecting 





Willard D. Morgan 
This picture shows the metal holder 
for the small individual film-slides, 
when they are to be projected in the 
Baloptican lantern. The 
der shown in this picture was made 
Angeles County Visual 
ucation Department for use in their 
ptican to demonstrate the possibili- 
idual film-slides 


Figure 3 


standard-size 
1 
hh 


l 
for the Los 
id 


es of the smaller indiz 


the county schools 
1 comparison is also made in this pic- 
ture to show the relative sizes of the 


standard and smaller This slide 
holder can be made out of sheet metal 
or cardboard. By having two of these 
holders the slide-carrier it ts possible 
to project the small film-slides in the 
ame way that the larger 3% x 4-inch 
slides are shown. 


the individual film-slides is bv 


@ special holders inserted in 


SII 
the regular Baloptican slide car- 
hold the 


Such holders are easily made out 


rier to smaller slides. 


ot sheet metal or even heavy 
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cardboard. The special film-slide 
holder, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, was made for 
the Los Angeles County Visual 
Education Department to use in 
their Baloptican projector in 
demonstrating the possibilities 
of the individual film-slide in the 
educational program. In _ this 
same illustration a comparison has 
been made to show the relative 
sizes of the standard and smaller 
slides, all of which may be used 
in the same lantern-slide pro- 
jector. . 

Additional Advantages of the Single 

Film-Slide 

An important feature of this 
individual film-slide is that verti- 
cal as well as horizontal slides 
may be placed in the carrier and 
projected without turning the 
front lens-mount around, as is the 
case when the long film-strips are 
used with vertical and horizontal 
In this way it is not 
necessary to make the vertical 
pictures smaller in order to 
squeeze them into a fixed space, 
as in the single-frame slides, which 
are 1 by 34-inches in size and can- 
not be turned during projection. 
In mounting the positives on 
glass for the Leica double-frame 
projector, the exact position for 
centering the picture can be ob- 
tained by making a test slide first 
and using it as a standard for the 
others. 


pictures. 


In order to test the break- 
ability of these small individual 
film-slides mounted on glass, I 
took a handful of them and tossed 
them across a fifteen-foot room, 
where they landed on a hardwood 
floor. Strange as it may seem, not 
one slide broke. Even if the glass 
mount did crack, it would be a 
simple matter to replace with a 
new glass if the positive is on the 
The out- 
come from a similar test with the 


film part of the slide. 
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large 34% x4-inch lantern-slides 
would be a sad result with the 
first toss. 


Filing the Single or Strip Film-Slide 


An exellent filing system can 
be arranged for these individual 
film-slides by making or securing 
small boxes to hold about 50 or 
100 slides, together with special 
index cards. Each index card con- 
tains a small contact print pasted 
in one corner and a number 
which corresponds to the same 
number on the slide in the set. 
The remaining space on the front 
and back of the card is used for 
special notes about the particular 
slide, such as locality, historical 
data, or general description. By 
using such a convenient filing- 
system, any slide with its accom- 
panying description can be quick- 
ly found for any special purpose. 
When running through the index 
cards, the small contact print on 
each card gives an excellent idea 
of the slide, so that itis not nec- 
essary to handle every slide when 
making a selection for special 
home-entertainment, in the class- 
room, or for some selling or ad- 
vertising plan in the business 
world. With such a filing-sys- 
tem, students are encouraged to 
arrange their film-slide 
series for presenting before the 
class on some special subject or 
report. 


own 


Quality in the Film-Slide 


As the film-slides become more 
generally used in every branch 
of modern education and enter- 
tainment, there is likewise an in- 
creasing demand for higher qual- 
ity from the technical side as well 
as from the composition and sub- 
ject angle. There are many film- 
slide strips on the market today 
which are practically worthless 
when subjected to the visual edu- 
cational demands of progressive 


Some of these film- 
reviewed 


educators. 
slides which I 
were the most anemic, washed- 
ever pro- 


have 
out positives I have 
jected. Their main difficulty was 
due to such a flatness when pro- 
jected because of the thin, under- 
Such work 


exposed positives. 


can be avoided, and it really 
doesn’t require an expert to ob- 
tain this quality. Any careful 
worker can produce film-slides 
which will be a delight to himself 
as well as his friends. Clean, well- 
prepared solutions, and a good 
printing and developing appara- 
tus are the essentials for produc- 
ing high-class positives on film- 
stock. 

Recently I had the opportunity 
of projecting some  film-slides 
from Germany, where this type of 
positive has become so popular. 
The rich dark-and-light tone- 
gradations were clean and sharp 
without any excessive loss of the 
intermediate values so vital to a 
perfect projection-slide. Over- 
exposure, underexposure, and an 
excessively contrasty developer 
are to be avoided when preparing 
good film-slides. 

Developing to Fit the Projection 

Screen 

Before going into the develop- 
ing details of film-slides, special 
consideration should be given to 
the type of screen used for pro- 
jection purposes. The two ex- 
tremes in projection screens are 
easily represented by the com- 
mon linen sheet screen and the 


brilliant reflecting bead _ screen. 
In using the linen screen, it 


will be necessary to make most 
contrasty film-slides in order to 
obtain as bright an image as pos- 
sible. The ordinary silver-coated 
screen is an intermediary between 
the linen and bead 
produces satisfactory results. 


screen and 


However, by using the glass-bead 
projection screen, your film-slides 


The Educational Screen 


will show up to their finest ad- 


vantage. 


The bead screen gives a 
slight depth to the projected 


picture which makes some of the 
slides take on a stereoscopic ef- 
fect which is especially valuable 
for certain subjects. As the Leica 
projector contains a 200-watt 
light, the illumination is utilized 
to its fullest facilities with the 
screen. 


brilliant bead 


When comparing the silver and 


reflecting 


linen screens next to the bead 
screen, the illumination appears 
one-half to one- 
with the 


reduced from 


fourth. Thus, bead 
screen, the greatest tone-grada- 
tion is possible in the projected 
film-slides, while with the linen 
screen it is necessary to eliminate 
some of the intermediate values 
in the positive by using a more 


contrasty developer. 





Willard D. Morgan 

The Bead Screen is easily set up 
for use in the home or in the school- 
room. In this picture the large bead 
screen in the background is six feet 
square made especially for pro- 
jecting the double-frame  film-slides 
either vertically or horizontally. 

This picture was made at night with 
a 1000-watt electric light shining di- 
rectly upon the screen. The picture on 
the screen was projected by the Bausch 
& Lomb double-frame film-attachment 
on a standard lantern-slide projector . . 
during the ten-second exposure of this 
picture. This gives a very good idea of 
the brilliance of the Bead Screen and 
also the power of the 500-watt Balopti- 
can projector. 

In the foreground is a Bead Screen 
being raised > a the back 1s seen in the 
picture. To the right is the Leica double 
frame projector. 


Figure 4 
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Developing the Film-Slide 


One of the most compact film- 
slide printing-and-developing out- 
fits is put out by the Leitz orga- 
nization. Their “Reelo” develop- 
ing tank and positive printer are 
carefully designed for the special 
purpose. A one-, two-, or three- 
reel tank may be obtained. Each 
reel will hold nearly six feet of 
film. If 
possible, extra reels should be ob- 


thirty-five-millimeter 


tained, so that the film can re- 
main on the spool from the time 
it is printed, through the develop- 
ing and fixing and final drying 
processes. In this way finger- 
prints, scratches, and dust-parti- 
cles will be avoided. Correct de- 
veloping, clean, strained solutions, 
and thorough washing will pro- 
duce the beautiful film-slides you 
desire. When it is realized that 
a small picture one inch square 
is to be enlarged on the screen to 
five or ten feet square, special 
care during each process. of 
film-slide making is essential to 


obtain perfect results. 
Choosing a Developer 


After experimenting with sev- 
eral dozen developers, including 
a number from the inner sanc- 


tums of several Hollywood 


motion-picture studios, I have 
concluded that the Eastman de- 
velopers for positives can hardly 
be improved upon. The D-16 de 
veloper for motion-picture nega- 
tive or positive film is excellent 


and is prepared as follows: 


Water (about 125° F.).... 64 ounces 
SE ee 
Sodium Sulphite 514 ounces 
Hydroquinone .......... 350 grains 
Sodium Carbonate 2% ounces 
Potassium Bromide... 50 grains 
Citric Acid....... ee 40 =‘ grains 
Potassium Metabisulphite.. 85 grains 
Cold ‘water to make.... 1 gallon 


Average time of development 7 to 15 
minutes at 65° F. (18° C.) 


I have also obtained good re- 


sults with the borax D-76 fine- 


grain developer when using the 


bead screen during projecting. 
This developer seems to give 
a little more _ gradation of 


values, and the bead screen helps 
to produce the best illumination. 
For obtaining more 


the D-11 developer is 


Ce mtrasty 


film-slides, 
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The compact film-slide printing and de- 
vel outfit made by E. Leitz, Inc. 


Figure 5 


PING 
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good; and, if extremely contrasty 
slides are desired, the D-9 Hydro- 
quinone-Caustic developer is the 
ultimate. This caustic developer 
when 


is perfect making snappy 


film-slides of maps, line-draw 


ings, or printed matter. By stick- 


ing to these few well-tested 


developers, any degree of con- 


trast may be obtained in the 


positives 


Film-Slide Applications 
\s the 


done so cheaply, many 


making of film-slides 
can be 
possibilities open for amateur and 
professional workers. By using : 


] 


other small camera for 


thirty- 


Leica or 
making still-pictures on 
five-millimeter film, it is possible 
to photograph and prepare film- 
slide collections on any subject, 
from the native birds of a special 
locality to the summer-vacation 
trip with all its rich experiences. 
A film-slide 


collection will dis- 


lay real dramatic interest and 


I 
produce a decided impact upon 
t 


he memory of all who see the 


pictures 
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\Vhen it is necessary to give a 
special lecture at the club, before 
sales conventions, or in the class- 
room, the projected film-slides 
will produce the clinching factor. 
If the Leica double-frame projec- 
tor is used, these film-slides may 
be prepared in the usual film- 
strip form or in the individual 
slides previously described. Sin- 
gle- or double-frame film-slides 
may be purchased, covering in- 
teresting subjects from all over 
the world. By having such plas- 
tic possibilities available, any 
combination of pictures may be 
obtained and used whenever the 
occasion demands. 

In comparing the costs of glass- 
slides and film-slides, it is found 
that one film-slide picture costs 
4 cent and one glass 3% x4-inch 
lantern-slide costs from 8 to 10 
cents for the material alone, not 
counting the time for preparing 
it and later binding. Then, coup- 
led with the added conveniences 
of lightness and unbreakability, 
the film-slides become even more 
valuable for filling the particular 
they are used. 
Those interested in sports. will 
find that pictures of special golf- 
tournaments, archery 
forms, or even football plays, take 
on new possibilities for study on 
the film-slide screen. Microscopic 
pictures are easily obtained with 
the Leica camera and projected 
film-slides “throw up the image” 
to dramatic proportions. For pri- 
vate entertainments and parties, 
a special cartoon or pictorial fea- 
ture may be presented with the 
outfit. The positives 
may be hand-colored to produce 
more natural effects when desired. 

The film-slide is taking a defi- 
nite place in the home, business 
house, or in the classroom, which 
cannot be fulfilled by the motion 
picture or any other medium of 
picture-projection. Consequently, 


field in which 


positions, 


film-slide 


(Concluded on page 283) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


| 


| 





Surgical Movies Gain 
Official Recognition 


That the surgical motion pic- 
ture has arrived at a point not 
only of widespread use but also 
of official recognition is the state- 
ment of William F. Kruse, head 
of the Educational Department of 
the Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, 
following the twentieth annual 
Clinical Congress of the American 
College of Surgeons, held at 
Philadelphia recently. 

During the five days of this 
meeting, seven official motion 
picture programs were presented 
under the auspices of the College’s 
Committee on Motion Pictures. 
Twenty-five different films were 
included on these programs, six 
of them being talkies. An audi- 
ence of over 300 was always to 
be counted on, and frequently the 
roof garden of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, where the pictures were 
shown, was taxed to far more 
than capacity. 

One of the official Congress 
lectures over the radio was de- 
livered by Dr. P. E. Truesdale, 
of Fall River, Mass., who spoke 
enthusiastically of the part play- 
ed by the motion picture in the 
education of medical students. 
Dr. William Ernest Miles, noted 
British surgeon, gave the movies 
splendid recognition in showing 
his excellent three reel (16 mm.) 
film depicting the technique em- 
ployed in the cancer operation 
bearing his name. 

Much interest was aroused by 
operation pictures shown in full 
color, and made under artificial 
light by surgeons themselves with 
amateur equipment. One booth 


conducted a continuous showing 
of approximately fifty operation 
films made by surgeons, and con- 
ducted a new type of “clinic” that 
is becoming increasingly popular 
at surgical, medical and dental 
conventions — the motion picture 
clinic. 


Films and Reading 

The American Library Associa- 
tion has a Committee on Motion 
Pictures to assist its members in 
selecting films that provide a 
suitable opportunity for tying in 
with Book Week, which is being 
observed this year from Novem- 
ber 16th to 22nd. The general 
plan of cooperation, as developed 
by the Cleveland Public Library 
and others, consists of keeping a 
record of important coming films 
that are taken from a well-known 
book, deal with an_ historical 
character, or are illustrative of a 
period. “Stills” are obtained 
which are used in an exhibit dis- 
play along with attractive book 
material bearing on the picture. 
A list of books for correlated 
reading is made up and bookmarks 
printed. 

The National Board of Review 
annually compiles a list of Selec- 
ted Book-Films, from which ap- 
propriate programs can be ar- 
ranged for Book Week. 


Educational Activities of 
Motion Picture Academy 

The Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences has re- 
ceived a request from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for assistance 
in instructing some of their 
scientists in the technique of 
making micro-motion pictures for 


use in teaching. Contact between 
Mr. Tolhurst, an Academy mem- 
ber who has done much excellent 
work in the microscopic photo- 
graphic field, and the University 
has been effected and Mr. Tol- 
hurst has been invited to visit the 
University during the present 
scholastic year. 

The Academy has scheduled a 
“good will” tour to be conducted 
by Clinton Wunder, executive 
manager, who will address groups 
in key cities. He will tell the 
story of the Academy’s origin, 
purposes and achievements to 
service clubs, colleges, women’s 
clubs, educators, film boards of 
trade and exhibitors. The Acade- 
my’s college activities already 
successful in Leland Stanford, 
University of Southern California 
and Iowa State University will 
be further developed on the trip. 
Movie Engineers Discuss 
New Developments 

The four-day meeting of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers, held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, October 
20-23, showed that unusual de- 
velopment work is being carried 
out in practically all phases of 
motion picture engineering. The 
list of papers covered a wide 
range of subjects, such as colored 
photography, stereoscopic projec- 
tion, international situation in re- 
gard to sound pictures, and im- 
provements in motion picture 
equipment. Progress made in the 
simultaneous recording of distant 
sight and sound for motion pic- 
tures was explained, which im- 
provement will do away with 


recording the sight and sound 
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separately and putting them to- 
gether in the laboratory on the 
film to be exhibited. 

Attention was concentrated on 
the proposed adoption of the so- 
called wide film, which can be en- 
larged without manifesting the 
disagreeable grainy or mottled ef- 
fect that is evident when the 35- 
millimeter films now in use are 
greatly magnified. The producers 
generally, it is said, believe the 
public would welcome the wide 
film because it will make possible 
pictures double the size of those 
now shown. 

On the last day of the conven- 
tion the meeting was held at the 
3ell Telephone Laboratories 
where the members were given a 
demonstration of Two-Way Tele- 
vision. Each of the 200 or more 
persons present had opportunity 
to talk with a person he could see. 
Seated in booths two miles apart 
they watched a spot on a reddish 
glass, as directed by an attendant, 
for a few seconds while the neces- 
sary electrical adjustments were 
made by unseen operators. The 
head of the other person ap- 
peared and the two enjoyed’ a 
brief conversation, noting inci- 
dentally that television has now 
achieved satisfactory transmis- 
sion of good facial expression. 

J. I. Crabtree was re-elected 
president of the organization. 


Programs Available for Special Days 

Program material suggested for 
the use of schools in the celebra- 
tion of Armistice and other patri- 
otic holidays, may be obtained from 
the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

This source list of poems, stories, 
prose readings, plays and pageants, 
dances, songs, and topics for talks 
or essays, was originally prepared 


by a group of teachers several years 
ago and has had wide distribution. 
It now appears with the addition of 
much new material and may be 
secured free of charge for single 
copies, or two cents apiece in 
quantity. 

Soap Sculpture Aids Geography Study 

Soap carving has been devel- 
oped as a creative medium in 
America for the past seven years 
and notices of the annual exhibi- 
tion of small sculptures in white 
soap for the Proctor and Gamble 
prizes have frequently appeared 
in our pages. 

The reproduction of famous 
buildings is a popular subject for 
soap modeling and has made a 
great contribution to the study 
of geography. An interesting ac- 
count of how the seventh grade 
geography pupils in the grammar 
school of Darlington, South Caro- 
lina, came to possess an enthusi- 
astic appreciation of old world 
architecture, through the crea- 
tive teaching of their instructor, 
Miss Jane Milford, has just been 
received. 

The students undertook to re- 
produce for themselves the most 
famous buildings of Europe, and 
as each country was studied, the 
students modeled the principal 
structures for which the city is 
noted. Their collection included 
such carvings as the Forum, the 
Coliseum, St. Peter’s church, the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, a typical 
Venetian scene, and the horses of 
St. Marks. 

Their most ambitious project 
was a carving of the city of Paris, 
which included most of the prin- 
cipal buildings around which so 
many memories of the history of 
France cling. 

“The foundation,” Miss Milford 
says, “is made of a flour and salt 


mixture with blue construction 
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paper for the Seine River. The 
trees are made of wood and are 
painted green, while pins and 
beads represent the light posts. 
The buildings are made of Ivory 
soap. The mixture of flour and 
salt was placed on cardboard, and 
while still wet, the trees, light 
posts and buildings were placed 
in their proper positions.” 

The carvings aroused much 
local interest, and comments by 
visitors. It is not, however, the 
concrete results shown in the at- 
tractive exhibits that is so im- 
portant, according to Miss Mil- 
ford, as the method of arousing 
the creative emotions and intellect 
of the pupils. 

The Seventh Annual Compe- 
tition in soap sculptures has 
recently been announced. Infor- 
mation concerning this may be 
had by inquiring from the Na- 
tional Soap Sculpture Committee, 
80 East 11th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Catalogue of Canadian 
Motion Pictures 

A copy of the new motion pic- 
ture catalogue of the Canadian 
Government Motion Picture Bu- 
reau has just been received. It 
contains a complete descriptive 
list of the “Seeing Canada Series” 
now available for theatrical and 
non-theatrical distribution, as well 
as a list of special subjects pro- 
duced by the Bureau for various 
Departments of the Government 
organizations. 
which these 
films may be secured and other 


and _ associated 
Conditions under 
information relative to the work 
and activities of the Bureau are 
contained in the first section of 
the catalogue. Special attention 
is drawn to the fact that the 
films can be secured on either 
16mm or 35mm size. 


The catalogue has been com- 
piled in looseleaf form and as 


(Concluded on page 284) 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 





The Living Age (September ) 
In the department, “As Others See 
Us”, “Byrd’s Antarctic Movie’ is 
bitterly presented by London critics 
as being ruined by American bally- 
hoo. The editor of this department 
saw the film, accompanied by talk- 
ing, during only the last reel. It is 
true that the speaker’s voice is the 
swift, harsh utterance familiar to a 
great many radio listeners. It did 
not irritate unduly, either by its 
tone and quality or by the flippant 
American language that accompa- 
nied it. But, if the entire film had 
been accompanied by such perform- 
ance one can readily agree with the 
London critic. We are used, on 
this side, to the American temper of 
laughing with roughest buffoonery 
in moments of sublime activity. 
Sometimes it is less objectionable 
than at others. Very frequently it 
is nauseating. 
laugh when black murder surges in 
the heart of a sensitive witness of 
the occasion. 
the Byrd film, it seemed not a mat- 
ter of this well known shabby hu- 
mour, but simply a matter of the 
essentially American manner. As 
a people we often jazz up the tune 
of tragedy. Therefore, whether 
or not the habit be acceptable to 
English temper, at least it should, 
in proper proportion, be accepted as 
part of the American makeup. 


American audiences 


But in the case of 


Unlike many other newspapers in 
London, the Times does not go out of 
its way to ridicule the United States on 
every possible occasion. From time to 
time, however, certain American ex- 
ploits positively invite mockery and it 
was too much to expect the movies of 
the Byrd expedition to the South Pole, 
as presented in a Paramount film, to 
escape attention. Here is what the 
Times critic thought of that epic of 
heroism :— 


It is hard to believe that the South 


Pole can be vulgarized, but it has now 
been done and done thoroughly. One 
would have supposed that the Antarctic 
plateau would have rejected the atmos- 
phere of the studios, but Paramount 
has marvelously subdued it. 

The duty of those who set out to 
make a cinematographic record of such 
3yrd’s is to 
keep 


an experience as Admiral 
record what they see and to 
themselves and their inventions in the 
background. The spectator should be 
permitted to become in imagination a 
member of the party and to forget that 
he is being personally conducted by a 
guide full of solemnity and facetious- 
ness. He should be allowed, moreover, 
to preserve his sense of proportion from 
assault and not be continually asked to 
associate Admiral Byrd’s twenty hours 
of courageous flying with the achieve- 
ment and endurance of Amundsen and 
Scott. If the film had been made with 
reasonable restraint, it would have been 
of value. 

The icy sea, the ship nosing her way 
through it, the movement of the dog 
teams against a white background, the 
camp of frozen 
illuminated by 


scenes in the base 
masses night—these 
alone, if they had been left alone, would 
have made a good film. 
But the studios may be 
to improve upon 


relied upon 
Nature and not to 
recognize austere beauty when they see 
it. It is not enough that an aeroplane 
is in the air over a white continent. A 
talkie voice must forever be striving to 
‘work up drama’ by telling us that Byrd 
is doing this and doing that while we 
are with our own eyes watching him do 
it; the poor man cannot pick up a sex- 
tant or look out of a window without 
his action being described in a tense and 
breathless growl. 

Just as, when we were at sea, pathos 
was provided in a close-up of a seasick 
dog, so now humor is needed. ‘The men 
are eager to know how high was the 
Pole,’ says the screen, and snickers. All 
this may, perhaps, be pardoned as mere 
silliness, but one essay of the caption 
writer is, at least in England, unpar- 
donable. A dog has fallen ill. It is 
necessary to take him out and shoot 
him. ‘Another very gallant gentleman,’ 


says the screen, ‘walks his last mile.’ 





It is, 
organization which permitted this and 


after all, not surprising that the 


was proud of it was also able to pro- 
vide, with evident complacency, enough 
petty vulgarisms to make even the Ant- 
arctic ridiculous. 

Is not the article a criticism of 
the talkies rather than a criticism 
of American habit? Surely there 
are certain films, fiction and non- 
fiction, that should be left to the 
impressive quiet of the silent film. 
Certainly the Byrd picture was one 
such. 


The Motion Picture Monthly 
“Shall the Screen 


‘Pussy-foot’ H istory’, by Dr. 
Harry 


(September ) 


Elmer Barnes, an  out- 


standingly progressive sociolo- 
gist and historian, demands that 
biography be given to us authen- 
tically and unqualified by myth 
and legend. The author points 
to D. W. Griffith’s splendid selec- 
tion of material for his Lincoln 


film, in which it is Lincoln, the 


than Lincoln, the 


myth, who is depicted. 


man, rather 

“The truth magnifies the Lin- 
coln personality and false teach- 
ing* breeds cynicism” states the 
author. Surely no more direct 
challenge on this subject has ap- 
peared anywhere in print. One 
shouts, “Bravo!” for, as Dr. 
Barnes further says: 

“Because the movies are play- 
ing an ever more important part 
in public education they should 
set forth the truth rather than 
Nothing which falsifies 
is really educational.” 

The 


mental idealization has gone by; 


illusions. 


time for false and senti- 
particularly in facing the facts of 
history, and a new type of ap- 
praisement and 
will be the splendid result. We 


ideal building 
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will know exactly where and how 
to stand, and stand without fear 
of our judgments resting on be- 
clouded and distorted concep- 
tions. 

“Washington Prisoner Ex- 
plodes Myth”, 
“Looking at Pictures through the 
Eyes of the Child”, and “Setting 


the Fashion in Films” are other 


Movie-C rime 


splendid articles in this little pub- 
lication. One looks upon it with 
suspicion because it issues from 
Mr. Hays’ quarters, but its con- 
tributors are not inhibited by 
those quarters’ methods. 
National Board of Review Ma- 
gazine (September) “A Sociolo- 
gist Says”, “Setting the Stage”, 
and “How the Junior Matinee 
Came” are discussions, respec- 
tively, upon the influence of the 
films in nucleating and _ vivifying 
spectators’ ethical and social rela- 
tions, the excellent tie-up sugges- 
tions offered by the outstanding In- 
dian film, “Silent Enemy”, and the 
success of a children’s matinee 
plan in a section of New York 
City. 
“Spanish in the Ta lking 
Films”, by T. Navarro Tomas, 
and translated by Aurelio M. Es 
pinosa Jr. of Stamford University, 
is a pamphlet printed in the two 
languages to place before the 
English and Spanish speaking 
readers the problem of preserv- 
ing pure Spanish in the films as 
over against American-Spanish 


diction. 

Movie Makers (October) Dr. 
Hugh W. MacMillan’s, “Films in 
and Mr. Louis 


M. Bailey’s discussion of the use of 


Teaching Anatomy”, 


16 mm. in schools are of specific 


interest to our readers. 


Close Up (September) “Contin 
discussing 


films, and 


uous Performance’, 
the sound and silent 


“Documentation; the Basis of 
Cinematography,” presenting the 


crux of the cinema's real power- 
sheer documentation, may be 
pointed out as of particular in- 
terest to our readers, if indeed, 
any such discrimination can be 


made. 


The Scope of Visual Education 
(Concluded from page 260) 
Some form of art, or manual art, 
was an essential feature in the 


devel ypment of 


every subject. 
Every lesson, or series of lessons, 
involved discussion, presentation, 
of material, oral expression, vis- 
ualization, and then expression 
thru the arts or writing. 

In the ‘“‘Modern School,” the 
“Progressive School,” and in the 
“Activity Program,” we are now 
returning to the point of view of 
Parker. Having carried “art for 
art's sake” as far as possible by 
divorcing it from all other sub- 
jects, we now find its value can 
be greatly enhanced by correla- 
tion, which is another idea we 
we Parker. He used a single 
word, like air, as a topic for all 
grades for a month. The work 
in every subject was correlated 
with it. This enabled the child 
to think continuously and fluent- 


lv. Interest developed in any line 


carried over to al 


The advocates of the activity 


program often allude to it as 
something new. There is nothing 
being tried in that line now that 
was not tested and developed by 
Parker forty years ago. The 
schools simply went off on an- 
other tangent, working the classi- 
fication idea to the limit, sub- 
a 


1: 

C1i1V1 ino 

( Vidi l 
il 


courses of study into 
topics and subtopics, all under 
different supervision. Parker said 
there was but one subject of 
study in the school room, and 
that was the child himself, sur- 
Modern 


rounded by his interests. 
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education returns to this point of 
view. 

One of the well known advo- 
cates of modern education, Dr. 
Carleton Washburne, attended 
the practice school at Parker’s for 
several years, when a small child. 
His mother lectured there many 
times. His work is doubtless 
partly a result of this early train- 
ing, though he may use it uncon- 
sciously. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. 
O’Shea, Dr. Dewey, and other 
educators were there at times 
giving lectures. 

[It is evident that visual educa- 
tion is not a thing separate in it- 
self. It is a part of the whole 
scheme of education. It has never 
separated itself from other sub- 
jects, as did manual training. It 
involves an attitude toward life 
and the environment, and the de- 
velopment of those inner powers 
we call visualization, imagination, 
thought, reason, and expression. 
Unless there is correlation of sub- 
jects, and association of these 
these ends be 
achieved, the aids in themselves 


ideas, so. that 


are valueless. 

The scope of visual education 
is broad, and its mission seems 
to be 

1 to supply visual aids for all 

topics. 

2 to encourage visualization. 

3 to develop accuracy in the 
imagination as a basis for 
expression. 

4 to promote activity work and 
correlation. 


cn 


to awaken a recognition that 
objective material is the bond 
which connects all phases of 
education in a unity. 

to direct attention to the fact 
that it is the child and his 
interests that are the chief 
concern of education. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES | 
Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films j 
H of 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
ai pa cha > Saw j For For For Be 
For For For Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent | Youth Children ; Adults | (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Se ee a ee ee ee 
Devil with Women, A_ (Victor! Mediocre Medi , ¥¢ 
Big Fight, The (Ralph Inee) Hardly No No McLaglen) (Fox) Pale imitation of sini — - 
(SonoArt) Prize-ring and gangster , “The Cockeyed World”. with the 
stuff that should entertain decidedly hard-boiled, : painfully egotistical 
those who enjoy prize-fighting and hero swaggering around in Mexican 
its atmosphere. Well enough acted setting. A bit less objectionable 
—better, in fact, than when done than the original in the matter of 
by Jack Dempsey in the original vulgarities, cheap wise-cracking and 
stage play. bad taste, but decidedly not worth 
: seeing. 
Big Money (Eddie Quillan)| amusing | Amusing |Doubtful stapes 
(Pathe) Lively farce-comedy of in- but doubt- / : a e. ' 
eredibly “lucky” boy who quit bank ful DuBarry (Norma al mn ge In we Unwhole- No 
job and becomes rich as partner of (United Artists) The old play (so/} and dis- some 
professional gamblers. But young well done by Negri and Jannings) | appointing 
love, and a card-game_ shooting jazzed up with highly a 
bring him to his senses and he mar- appeal in best Hollywood style— 
ries the banker’s daughter. Very opens with cheap undressing scene 
amusing, slang and wisecracking at and plays up luxury, lawless wealth 
their best, engagingly acted—but and “‘love’’ at court of — ct 
gambling is made very alluring. Gorgeous sets, costumes, am FOO 
acting hardly atone for cheapening 
Big Trail, The (John Wayne and | {nter- , ; of the story. 
Marguerite Churchill) (Fox) Eye-| esting Solus «a . 
filling picture of covered-wagon etren East is West (Lupe Velez and| Notable Doubtful | Too mature 
days, expensive, big, thrilling, but & Lewis Ayres) (Universal) Notable 
not great. Naive acting and old- picture, with sordid and unwhole- 
fashioned, black-whiskered villainy some scenes, but dominated by a 
probably help realism, save when charming love-story of great sin- 
illiterate hero waxes poetic. Every cerity and appeal. Five fine charac- 
disaster known to pioneers happens ters splendidly portrayed, the one 
here. Mostly impressive and of real immoral character made thoroughly 
historical value. Scenically fine. repellant. Evil appears repulsive, 
good attractive throughout, with 
Brothers (Bert Lytell) (Colum-| Mediocre " 7 total effect decidedly wholesome. 
bia) Opens with sordid life and sur- ated me “Adult Permit’? seems unwise. 
re of a cheap dance-hall, 
with Lytell in another of his dual ‘ a : adi . ss 
roles. He is twin brothers—a cafe Extravagance (June vo onger te vi Meoare No No 
ianist d risi fany) Well-acted and rich y dressed, 
pianist and a ng attorney. Stale ’ 
but merely sensational. Wife's ex- 
melodramatic complications and po . asians tesett end goed 
heavy drinking follow a murder ee Se Ln ee 
trial, with fairl od ed c husband near bankruptcy and, after 
i t Ay “4 ae comedy citu she innocently accepta favors from a 
ation toward the end. > on 
smooth roue, to verge of divorce. 
7 Another couple, also victims of the 
PA. SB. Bd + py Rm med Feeble Amusing Harmless roue, achieve murder and she et 
‘ Tes which restores wife to husband anc 
and the cabaret dancer, coming West happiness! ! 
for her health, falls in love. The 
usual ‘‘misunderstanding”’ is devised, 
she returns East and he follows. Her Wedding Night (Clara Bow) | Cheap By no No 
Strangely enough, the misunder- (Para) Risque farce for the unin- means 
standing is cleared up and they telligent. Starts with Clara Bow get- 
are happily reunited (!!) ting married accidentally to two 
men—ends with three men and three 
Cat Creeps, The (Helen Twelve- Fair of its| Thrilling Too girls, mostly in pajamas chasing in 
trees) Pe Univ.) Another “Cat and | kind Thrilling and out of bedrooms and beds. Over- 
Canary” spooky thriller, quite un- rich sets and costumes. Cheap sex 
original, with standard old devices appeal that carefully avoids of- 
of dark lighting, clutching hands, fense. As to acting, only Charles 
weird noises, grotesque masks, etc. Ruggles worth mention. 
Built on the elementary formula of 
“anything to get a shudder’’. 
dé iret Last of the Lone Wolf (Bert| Hardly Doubtful | Doubtful 
Check and Double Check (Amos|/ Good of Amusing Amusing Lytell) (Columbia) Romantic melo- 
‘n’ Andy) (RKO) The famous radio | its kind drama of mythical kingdom, with 
pair made visible and convincingly Lytell escaping prison sentence by 
real in their typical, wholesome his skillful recovery of the queen's 
parts as a taxicab company. Inevi- ring. Sophisticated theme more or 
table society stuff and “love inter- less buried under fights, chases, and 
est’’ are added, but the whole is the usual lively action. 
logically combined and objectionable 
scenes are avoided. Enjoyable com- L z _ ‘ 
<9 aughter (Nancy Carroll-Frederic Perha sonb 
pd worth seeing for Amos 'n’ Andy March) (Paramount) Lonely chorus- ny. ——— Doubtful 
— , girl wife (Nancy Carroll) of money- 
Conspiracy (Bessie Love) (RKO) Good Very Very centered husband who made “eight 
Mystery play, involving a gang of good exciting million dollars in one day’’(!) finally 


dope peddlers, quite tense and thrill- 
ing, but notable. chiefly for very 
amusing work of Ned Sparks as the 
eccentric writer and crime detector. 
Rather different from the usual run 





of such films. 








divorces him, and marries former 
suitor (Frederic March) now an 
over-breezy musician living a life of 
laughter in Paris. Well acted and 
amusing comedy, quite sophisticated 
but without offensive scenes. 











_ 
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Soup te Nuts (Charles Winninger) 


(Fox) Meaningless mixture of farce 
and slapstick, built around a bank 
rupt but still genial German shop 
keeper. Cheap dialog, intrigue and 
hokum. Winninger’s habitual clev 
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= For For For For For See 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent | Youth Child 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) (under 15) 
— —— a | —————_—_ 
Mliom (Charles Farrell-Rose Ho Mediocre Hardly No Ste ; ; es ‘ 
srt) (Fox) The interesting Molnar “Ty Sa pana a ant, Excellent Excellent | Excellent 
play spoiled in screening. Its subtle : pie of genuine Indian life in unless too 
character values and combination of : splendidis sake oe aoe strong 
the realistic and fanciful are utterly graphed against beautiful HanaAtion 
beyond the understanding and Ca acane, showing ‘with tenet naveer 
pacity of both director and cast ind convincing truth “the nied 
, = < l g n 1€ racia 
(except Rose Hobart). Farrell piti ‘ of the Ojibways against 
fully inadequate as Liliom, and a ect 
crudities mar some very striking 
, , » fanciful pat 
photography in the fan oe part Sauce aler, The (Jack Holt) (Co- Good of Doubtful No 
Lottery Bride, The ‘Jeanetie Mac Useless Petr ~ ps i Well made and acted pic- | its kind | 
Donald) (U.A.) Hodge-podge of uni orifying gangsterism Jack | 
versity students, cafe scenes, mara : voted husband and father, 
thon dance engineered by Joe Brow so murderer of big racketeer | 
marriage-broker supplying wives to others His loyal wife | 
Spitzbergen a blimp crashing or us to save his l’fe He sus 
trip to North Pole songs, a few Ss wlie and lawyer-friend, but 
striking color sequences—all against better and deliberately walks 
very unconvincing Swedish back ith-trap, a super-hero-crook | 
ground. Inane but harmless for any | 
one who cares to waste time Storm, The (Lupe Velez) (Uni-| Ordinary | Hardly No 
sal) The old situation again— 
Maybe It’s Love (Joe E. Brown) | Stupid Not the Not tl n and a girl snowbound in 
(Warner) Most absurd “college lift best est ntain cabin—good and bail in- | 
picture, funny to many—containing tentions, the fight, and escape in | 
favorite movie scenes of pretty noe down wild river. A bit stale 
blonde all powerful over men, All id much overdone—the sound- 
American football players, some ter machines and the snowslide become | 
rible singing, and featuring the silly ridiculous 
facial and vocal antics of Joe Brown 
Nothing objectionable except stupid Swing High (Helen Twelvetrees) | Ordinary | Fairly Perhaps 
ity, crudity and bad taste Pathe) Realistic story of the old amusing 
igon-show days } . are | 
Old English (George Arliss) (War-| Excellent Good Beyond medicine a faker ‘lee ox. 
ner) Fire screening of the stage though m eresting for some true glimpses of 
play. Arliss gives a flawless char uc mature is life as it once was. But 
terization of the indomitable old ured by cheap melodramatics, 
Englishman who plots to provide for some very ordinary acting and pain- | 
his grandchildren. The picture con singing. Mostly unobjectionable 
tains humor and pathos and a ind fairly entertaining. 
thread of a love story in the back 
yund. Well acted by whole cast ? a : 3 | 
eeistionted in theme but an out Those Three French Girls (Regin- Hardly | Perhaps Hardly 
standing production uid Denny) (MGM) Nonsense farce- | } 
comedy in Denny style—with three | | 
Pardon My Gun (George Duryea) | Rather Good Very good men and three girls in adjacent | | 
(Pathe) A Western, different from | good ; prison cells in France to start, and | 
the ordinary, in numerous musical ree ——s aged couples to finish. | | 
comedy features and many novelties olishly played up as “sexy” in | 
that will delight children of all ages publicity, but is largely harmless | 
Barn dance, rodeo, relay race, etc., slapstick. Largely unintelligent, but | 
more or less well tied together by it is refreshing to hear some real | | 
the story, add unusual variety and rench spoxen | 
lively interest : | 
Up the River (Spencer Tracy) | 4musing Amusing Amusing 
Playboy of Paris (Maurice Chev-/| Only fair A musing Amusing Fox) Prison-life film refreshingly | 
alier) (Paramount) Unobjectionable lifferent from all others. Gentle | | 
farce-comedy with Chevalier as uriesque, with thoroughly human | | 
waiter in humble cafe He inherits ind amusing characters. Needs no | | 
wealth, is tricked by his boss into riots, fist-fights or gunpowder. Ex- | | 
keeping his job, but masquerades in ellent acting, thanks to a cast of | 
off hours as gay young bachelor of non-Hollywood actors. Thoroughly 
the night clubs. Amusing complica ind wholesomely amusing of its 
tions, but much of the fun is too kind. This is a “prison’’ film worth 
crude and obvious to be worthy of mitating by the industry 
Chevalier’s talents. | 
Way for a Sailor (Jo } or Stupik B 
Renegades (Warner Baxter and / Hardly Unwhole no M-G-M) Anode 5 <osggalh prvenoe we an od ag 
Myrna Loy) _ (Fox) Super-violent some means sailors and low waterfront haunts. 
picture glorifying sheer nerve. heroic filled with incessant fights, risque | 
agonies, and crass depravities 0 scenes and vulgarities, crudely acted | 
four tough pals in the foreign legion und spoken. Poor John Gilbert has | } 
service in Africa. Particularly vul in absurd role in which he is pathet- i 
gar vamp has leading role. All five ically impressive 
die in the final house-cleaning that 
is supposed to make the film } 
“moral’’ et) tt tt ee 
Scotland Yard (Edmund Lowe and | Passable Per 8 Hardly | 
Joan Bennett) (Fox) Crook melo 
drama of mistaken identity, strain 
ing credibility because of impossible | Our new 16- -page circular on THE 
achievements of plastic surgery. No 
objectionable sex stuff or violence ~ 
but hero’s crookedness remains un | EDL IC ATIONAL SCREEN and its publi- 
pleasantly chronic even when his l 
own interest and inclination invite 7 h ki I d ib 
reform. Well acted but of littl | lications is yours for t € as ing. t escrides 
value, 
ae | | also the new Weekly Service of The Film 
ardly lar Ni 
| Estimates. 
. 


erness only partially compensates 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for November 


( Paramount) 


[342] QUEEN HIGH 


Once known on stage and 
screen as A Pair of Sixes, it now 
appears as one of those hybrid 
things in which people sing un- 
expectedly every so often. And 
you can see that for the most part 
they are people who don't care 
much about singing, either. 
Frank Morgan and Charlie Rug- 
gles, both able farceurs, find rath- 
er heavy going as the business 
partners who quarrel and then 
agree to stake their future on a 
turn of the Whichever 
loses is to serve for a year as the 
other’s butler. Ginger Rogers and 
Stanley Smith figure prominently 
in the proceedings. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[343] DOUGHBOYS 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 
Buster Keaton has one or two 


cards. 


funny moments as the rich boy 
who enlists in the army by mis- 
take. Most of the situations, 
however, are too labored to be 
really good comedy. And that’s 
too bad, because Mr. Keaton de- 
serves more at the hands of the 
talkies than this. Sally Eilers, 
Cliff Edwards, and Edward Bro- 
phy are in the cast. 

(See Film Estimates for October) 
[344] RAFFLES (United Artists) 

Ronald Coleman invests with 
all his charm of personality one of 
the least interesting of the Raf- 
fles episodes; and with the help, 
notably, of Kay Francis, Fred 
Kerr, and David -Torrence, he al- 
most succeeds in pulling it out of 
the slough of mediocrity. It has 
none of the gay flippancy of 


Bulldog Drummond, taking itself, 
on the contrary, very seriously 
indeed. And fundamentally it 
isn’t sound, for after all, the man 
who is a criminal just because he 
wants to be one certainly lacks 
the appeal of the fellow whe 
would like to be good, but is 
forced into crime by circumstance. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[345] THE SAP FROM SYRACUSE 
( Paramount ) 

I walked out on this one, and 
that’s 
happen more than once in five 


something that doesn't 
years or so. I admit, I sometimes 
lose consciousness for longer or 
shorter intervals under the im- 
pact of the talkies, but I can 
usually stick until the final fade- 
out. Jack Oakie, however, as the 
Sap, simply repeats in general 
outline the routine he has estab- 
lished for himself on the screen. 
And amusing as he is, he just 
won't bear toc much repetition. 
Stage favorites who stereotyped 
themselves used to last a long 
time because we didn’t have to 
see them oftener than once a year, 
but the movies turn them out at 
the rate of one every six weeks. 
And there’s the whole story in a 
nutshell. An inane story, in the 
present instance, is badly handled 
in a laborious attempt at humor, 
and a few songs are dragged in. 
Scenes on shipboard are supposed 
to offer special opportunities for 
comedy; but you know good and 
well that if 
acted that way, they’d be thrown 


passengers really 


to the fishes the second day out. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


[346] ROMANCE 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
Edward Sheldon’s gently sen- 
timental play is excellently acted 
by Greta Garbo, Lewis Stone, 
and Gavin Gordon. If only they 
hadn't been so insistent on the 
opera singer’s being an Italian, 


the illusion would have been 
more nearly complete. Ordinarily 
the movie-makers hurdle these 
little difficulties readily, and she 
could so easily have been a Ger- 
man or a Swede, either of which 
can be quite as temperamental as 
a Latin. However, this is a minor 
drawback to a generally fine pro- 
Miss 


constantly. 


duction. Garbo improves 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[347] WILD COMPANY (Fox) 
After it jumps the track of in- 
cident and plunges into the field 
of lecture, this becomes a decided 
bore. Aimed at those parents who 
shirk the responsibility of guid- 
ing their adolescent offspring in 
the way that they should go, it 
offers up Frank Albertson as a 
horrible example of what happens 
to wayward sons, and H. B. War- 
ner ditto as a remorseful father. 
Not bad in spots. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[348] THE DAWN PATROL 
(First National) 


Richard Barthelmess has a war 


picture reminiscent of Wings, Li- 
He di- 
vides acting honors with Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., and Neil Hamil- 


lac Time, Journey's End. 


ton, although he has much the 
best of it dramatically in the end 


when he goes out and gets 








reen 
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himself killed for his country 
Absence of a love story may 
recommend it to those who other- 
wise are tired of war stories. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[349] CALL OF THE FLESH 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
A most unpleasant title for an 
unassuming story. Ramon No- 
plays an aspiring 
Dore thy 


vyarro opera 


singer, and Jordan a 
convent girl who is so attracted 
by his singing that she runs away 
from the convent to join him. A 
broken heart being necessary to 
his consummation as a singer, 
plot and characters conspire to 
break it for the warbling singer. 
He takes to his bed, where he 
practically expires of what he be- 
lieves to be unrequited love, be- 
fore his sweetheart comes back to 
him. Several pleasant songs in 
Mr. Novarro’s characteristic man- 
ner add interest, and of course 
there is Pagliacci’s “Vesti la 
giubba” for the climax. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[350] MANSLAUGHTER 
(Paramount ) 
Alice Duer Miller’s once sen- 
sational story of the pampered 
darling who drove her fast car 
once too often, killed a motor po- 
liceman, and went to prison for 
three years, is well produced. 
You are sure to recall the silent 
version, and it may reassure you 
to know that the talkie is much 
more satisfactory, chiefly in the 
matter of good taste. Claudette 
Colbert makes the spoiled heroine 
quite believable, but the chief 
laurels go to Frederic March just 
for being human. He knows how 
to act with complete naturalness 
—and consequent charm. For the 
delightful 


rest, Emma Dunn is 


and Richard Tucker spoils his 
role by delivering all his lines in 
an unvarying shout. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


[351] LAWFUL LARCEN} 
(R. KO.) 

In which Lowell Sherman 
proves himself a better actor than 
director. Bebe Daniels is quite 
dramatic as the wife who loses 
her man to a professional hus- 
band-snatcher, and then gets him 
back by methods of her own. 
Olive Tell and Kenneth Thomp- 
son match Miss Daniels’ serious- 


ness, but Mr. Sherman throws 


the whole thing off balance first 
by giving his own minor role un- 
due importance, and then by 
playing it as pure farce. If every- 
body had kidded his part as Sher- 
man does, the thing would have 
been great, but as it is, the pic- 
ture can only be classified as a 
what-is-it. 


(See Film Estimates for September) 


[352] MADAME SATAN 
( Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer ) 


B. DeMille’s flashy 


treatises on how to hold a hus- 


One of C 


band—or at least, how to get one 
back after he has drifted. It takes 
a masked ball on a Zeppelin, bi- 
zarre sets, and freakish costumes 
to get this across. Kay Johnson, 


Lillian Roth, 


and Roland Young are the princi- 


Reginald Denny, 


pal players. Mr. Young, whose 
brand of humor is much too sub- 
tle for the talkies, practically 
saved the picture as far as I was 
concerned 


(See Film Estimates for October) 


(United Artists) 


really the 


[353] 7 HOOPEE 
Eddie Cantor is 
show, but in addition to his ca- 


vortings, there are some good 


dances, choruses that represent 
Ziegfeld’s well-known 
’ ] 


beauty, and gor- 


Florenz 
standards of 
geous costumes. The whole thing 
is in color, and you will probably 
like it, providing you are still at- 
tending the talkies 


(S Film Estimates for October) 
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[354] THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN 
WEST (First National) 
An old melodramatic thriller 
played gravely in the traditional 
style. I have come to the con- 
clusion that Ann Harding can do 
no wrong, so it is my personal 
opinion that The Girl, etc. is a 
success. James Rennie is satis- 
factory as the bandit hero, Harry 
Bannister less so as the villain. 
(See Film Estimates for October) 


[355] LET US BE GAY 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Norma Shearer again success- 
the colorless wife 
into a_ sophisti- 
cated charmer. After the neces- 
sary dull introductory scenes, the 
story becomes really amusing— 
for which we are chiefly indebted 
to Marie Dressler, Gilbert Emery, 
and Hedda Hopper. Raymond 
Hackett, Sally Eilers, and Rod 
LaRocque are satisfactory in the 
You may wonder 


fully essays 
who blossoms 


order named. 
why a romantic young man like 
Mr. LaRocque would have mar- 
ried such a hopelessly unattrac- 
tive woman as Miss Shearer 
makes the wife, but you will en- 
joy the metamorphosis. 

(See Film Estimates for September) 


[356] THE SPOILERS (Paramount) 

In this case the talkie is cer- 
tainly no improvement over the 
silent film. Gary Cooper and Wil- 
liamBoyd stage a terrific fight as 
a climax, and there are some in- 
teresting scenes of the rush to 
Alaska and the mines. Aside from 
that there is no interest. Kay 
Johnson is stereotyped as Helen 
Chester. Betty Compson has lit- 
Slim Sum- 
merville character 
work as “Slapjack”, but James 
Kirkwood as Dextry is outstand- 


tle to do as Cherry. 
good 


does 


ing. 


(See Film Estimates for October) 
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Healing of the Palsied Man 
Religious Art Series No. 3 





Write TODAY for our FREE CATALOG 


giving full information about the new four and seven 
color religious art pictures in large and small sizes 


INTERNATIONAL ARTPRINTS : 59 East Madison St., CHICAGO. 


The Great Draught of Fishes 
Religious Art Series No. 13 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCtusxky 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Metal Trades Club Goes Afield 


By E. H. CuristiANSEN, Cleveland Schools 


NE of the most active clubs 
©) at Collinwood School is that 
of the Metal Trades. This club 
restricts its membership to boys 
of senior high school who are 
specializing in the field signified 
by the name of the club.Meetings 
are held during the extended 
home room period, on Tuesdays 
Therefore the excursions into the 
industrial activities of the city are 
arranged, if possible, to include 
this period. The school is within 
many of 


a few minutes ride of 


the largest industries of Cleve- 


land. 


One day, last year, the club had 
the privilege of attending the 
“National Metal Exposition” which 
Public Auditor- 


ium. More than one hundred fifty 


was held in the 


concerns exhibited their products 
and demonstrated [ 
One of the 


processes ol 
manufacture. most 
impressive exhibits was that of a 
machine which cuts in one stroke 
bar eight inches 


a solid ire n 


square. 


At a later date, the club attend- 
ed the Machine Tool Show where 
several grades of tool steels were 
displayed to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of various alloys. One 
concern had a display of drills so 
small that a microscope had to be 


used to enable one to see the 


“twist”. These drills were about 
the diameter of a hair 
When the club visited the 


Aircraft 


Lakes 


they were greeted by three for 


Great Company, 


mer school friends who were 


working for the company. These 


boys were assembling the fusil- 


age which is composed of strips 
ot veneer. 


At one 
surprised to find few 


plant, the boys were 
higher- 
trained mechanics. The majority 
of the operators of machines were 
women. Several of the boys rea- 
lized as never before the advan- 
tage which the trained mechanic 
has in obtaining work. 
\nother 


boys the chance to follow the en- 


excursion gave the 


manufacture 
from the 


tire process of the 
of sewing machines, 
manufacture of the small parts to 
the machine operating as a fin- 
ished product. In this plant, the 
boys saw the process of the ex- 
tr The 
bark is removed, and the wood is 
Next, it is 


revolving 


raction of wood for veneer. 


7 
soaked in hot water 


placed between two 


centers with a large, razor-edged 


knife in front. The large knife 


is fed, gradually, into the log 


from which it cuts large sheets of 
veneer 

These excursions have been of 
value. 


the highest educational 


Foremost, they have given the 


bovs a true comprehension of the 
actual condition under which 
they will be working within a 


ve or two They make it pos- 
sible for the bovs to have first- 
hand observation for comparison 
of different kinds of work which 
is a great help to them when 
planning for their own future. A 
new and keener spirit of applica- 
tion to routine matters and to 
classroom activities is a direct 
outcome of these excursions. 


Preliminary Announcement of 
National Academy of 
Visual Instruction 


llth Annual Convention, 
Detroit, Michigan 


February 24 and 25, 1931 


Headquarters — Fort Wayne 
Hotel, 408 Temple Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. Rates: European Plan. 
$2.50 and up. 

Executive Committee and offi- 
cers will meet Tuesday morning at 
7:30 (Breakfast). Fort Wayne 
Hotel. 

General Sessions (open to the 
public)—Tuesday morning 10:00 
o'clock. The place of a bureau of 
visual instruction in a city school 
system. 

Tuesday afternoon 2:00 o'clock. 
Training Teachers in the effective 
use of visual aids to instruction. 

Wednesday morning Round 
Breakfast 7:30 A. M. Fort 
Wayne Hotel. Progress reports 
for 1930-31. 

Business Session—( For members 
only )—Wednesday morning 10:00 
o'clock. Reports of recent surveys 
and studies in the field of visual 
Business. 

Luncheon — Wed- 
12:30 o’clock Fort 


Table 





instruction. 

Subscription 
nesday noon 
Wayne Hotel. 

Delegates—Names of delegates 
should be sent in advance of the 
meeting to the Secretary, Ellsworth 
C. Dent, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Hotel reservations may be made 
in advance through W. W. Whit- 
tinghill, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, 9345 
Lawton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
(Chairman of Local Affairs.) 
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Another Course Outline 


Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Abraham Krasker we are able to 
present below the outline devel- 
oped and used by him in the 
course in visual education he is 
now giving at Boston University, 
School of Education. 


The Use of Visual Education 
Materials in Teaching 

1. Introduction: the need for 
guidance in the use of this visual 
aid method in education. 

2. The aim of the course is to 
prepare the teacher for the use of 
the available visual aid materials 
which correlate with the subject 
taught. Each teacher prepares a 
list of the available visual aids for 
the teaching of a specific subject 
or subjects in a given grade. This 
material is correlated with the 
course of study and methods for 
the use of the visual aids are dis- 
cussed and practiced. 





PATHE 


Motion Pictures 
for 
Education 
and 
Entertainment 





PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc.(ES1130) 


35 West 45th St., New York City 
Please send information to 


Projector, 35mm or 16mm............ 











3. The history of the use of vis- 
ual aid materials in education. 


4. The present status of the use 
of visual aid materials. 

5. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this new method of edu- 
cation. 

6. A consideration of some of 
the problems arising from the use 
of visual aid materials. 

7. The criteria for the selection 
of available visual aids to deter- 
mine their suitability for school 
subjects. 

8. The application of these crit- 
eria in the selection of suitable 
visual aid materials. 

9. The use of pictures, the 
available pictures, the selection 
of pictures for the specific school 
subject taught, a consideration of 
the methods used in teaching, 
method of filing, and practice in 
the use of the necessary machin- 
ery to project pictures. 

10. The use of slides, the avail- 
able slides, the selection of slides 
for the specific school subject 
taught, a consideration of the 
methods used in teaching,method 
of filing, and practice in the use 
of the necessary machinery to 
project slides. 

11. The use of filmslides, the 
available filmslides, the selection 
of filmslides for the _ specific 
school subject taught, a consid- 
eration of the methods used in 
teaching, method of filing, and 
practice in the use of the neces- 
sary machinery to project film- 
slides. 

12. The use of motion pictures, 
the available motion pictures, 
selection of motion pictures for 
the specific school subject taught, 
a consideration of the methods 
used in teaching, method of filing, 
and pfactice in the use of the nec- 
essary machinery to project mo- 
tion pictures. 

13. The use of other visual aids, 
—collections, exhibits, posters, etc., 
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Do You Teach 
Geography? 


If you teach or direct the teaching of 
Geography, you will want to investi- 
gate the JOURNAL OF GEOGRA- 
PHY, an illustrated monthly magazine 
owned by the National Council of Ge- 
ography Teachers, and published espe- 
cially for schools. It not only supplies 
information to the teacher, but sup- 
plements the class work. It includes 
excellent geographic studies of coun- 
tries, regions, industries, cities, etc.; 
actual illustrations of successful meth- 
ods of teaching; sources of geography 
material; discussions of the latest and 
best advances that are being made in 
the teaching of geography; and in all 
a body of information that enables a 
member to enrich his work in a man- 
ner that places him far in advance of 
others less fortunate. 


The Journal Gives You-- 


Supplementary material that can be 
used by students and teachers : 
Photographs, maps and diagrams for 
class use . . . Illustrations of the best 
teaching methods — so complete you 
can use them . Sources of numer- 
our teaching aids such as new 
books, maps and pictures . . . Confi- 
dence by enabling you to know the 
best and thus keep several leagues 
ahead of the non-subscribers 
Success to teachers and students who 
sincerely want it . . . Prestige to you 
as a Geography Teacher. 


Che ha spines , 9f GEOGRAPHY 


Cus Copy FREE , 
{ If you teach or direct the teaching of | 
geography, pin this coupon to your let- 

{  terhead, send it to us, and we will | 
send you a complimentary copy of the 

| Journal of Geography. See for yourself 
how it wil help you in your teaching. 

' Published by 

I 

| AJ.NYSTROM & ca, 

Scnoot Maps, Glopes, AND CHARTS 
| 3333 Chicago, 
j Elston Ave. Illinois ! 
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the available other visual aids, 
the selection of other visual aids, 
for the specific school subject 


taught, a consideration of the 
methods used in teaching, method 
of filing, and practice in the use 
of the 
project other visual aids. 


necessary machinery to 
14. A consideration of the pos- 
sible schemes for using motion 


pictures in the schools: 


1. Advantages, disadvantages, 
and specific use of each plan. 
2. Assembly plan—for all the 
pupils of the school building. 
3. Grade plan—for all the pu- 
pils of a given grade 
4. Subject plan—for all the pu 
pils of a given subject. 
5. Class plan—for all the pu 
pils of a given class. 
15. Comparative 
the efficient use of motion pic- 


tures: How the method varies 


with the type of visual aid and 
with the type of motion picture: 
1. No preparation 
2. Prediscussion 
3. Discussion during projection 
t. Use of 
pupil’s attention to 


questions directing 

impor- 
tant points. 

5. Discussion after projection. 

6. For introducing a subject. 

7. For teaching subject matter. 


subject. 


8. For summarizing a 


As a University President 
Puts It 


A recent bulletin sent us by 
our good friend Hugh Norman of 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
carries a fascinating statement of 
the worth of visual teaching by 
President Bryan of Indiana Uni- 
versity. We are glad to pass it on 
to our readers. 

“Growth in living things means for 
one thing better and better adaptation 
to a widening environment. The plant is 
rooted to its place. The animal can run 


methods for 


or swim or fly. The man, even the say- 


age, excels plant and animal in having 
contacts with a larger 


more intimate 


world. The civilized man can travel all 


about the earth and with microscope 
and telescope and other instruments can 
come into touch with the infinitely small 
and the infinitely great universe. 


“Civilized man at his best has these 


far-reaching experiences, but millions 


of individuals cannot have experiences 


so vast. The lack is supplied in part 
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by schools, books, and teachers. But 
now the still pictures and the moving 
pictures can come to cities, towns, and 
remote country neighborhoods, bringing 
news of all the earth, of the heavens 
above, and of the waters under the 
earth. Every child can now be a world 
traveler. 

“No child should be denied sight of 
the pictures which bring him nearer the 
experiences of civilized man at his 


best.” 
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Views from the Keystone “600” Set 
Stereographs and Slides 


When you cannot visit a factory use the best view you can find 


Showing How Things Are Made 


Each view is rich in content, reliable as to 
details, interesting and helpful. 
graph or slide accompanied by free textual 


matter suggestive of teaching possibilities. 


Send for new literature on 


(Covers C. E. B. requirements) 


Keystone View Company 
Meadville, Pa. 
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Recent Writings 


“Visual Aids in Teaching Composi- 
tion”—by Adelaid Crim in the October 
number of the Bulletin of High Points 
is of especial interest as it treats of a 
subject in the curriculum which gener- 


ally makes little use of the lantern. 
However, the Far Rockaway High 
School, New York, has_ successully 


used the projector and daylight screen 
in teaching composition. A day or two 





A Message to 
Biologists 


Completed at last—aft- 
er six yeats of scientific 
labor — a series of silent 
biological school films vis- 
ualizing standard text 
dealing with high school 
biology and hygiene. 

New Features — New 
Developments — never be- 
fore offered to the teach- 
ers. 

Films are from 400 to 
500 feet in length, each 
representing a definite 
unit lesson. They may be 
projected in 5 to 7 min- 
utes thus providing ample 
time for careful discussion 
between teacher and class 
on the subject just pre- 
sented. 

They illustrate biological facts 
which cannot be visualized ade- 


quately either by lantern slides 
or still pictures. 


All subjects are printed on 
standard Safety film stock; they 
are available on both 35mm. 
and 16mm. film material. 


The first group of ten pictures 
are now ready for distribution. 
Rental Price:—$1.00 per subject 
per day, plus transportation 
both ways, 


Write for information in re- 
spect to nearest Distributor. 
HERM’S BIO-CINEMA 
SOUND PRODUCTS, Inc. 

American Bank Building 

DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


Chas. F. Herm, Cinema 
Biologist, President 







































lantern is to be used the 
pupils prepare a theme for exhibition, 
leaving the necessary margins to fit the 
lantern. These finished papers are cor- 
rected by the teacher with red ink and 
then projected. A student, seated in 
front of the reads the 
positions and comments upon the cor- 
rections. When the work is discontinued, 
the students comment upon the things 
which they have reviewed or learned. 


before the 


screen, com- 





“The Use of the Excursion in Teach- 
ing Geography”’—by C. C. Crawford and 
Roland Wells Grinstead in the Journal 
of Geography for October 
some experimental data on the value of 


presents 


the class excursion or field trip as a 
means of enriching the course in com- 
mercial geography and also offers a 
few practical suggestions on 
making profitable use of the excursion 
as a teaching procedure. 


ways of 





“A Sixth Grade Movie Project on 
the Study of Tin”’—by Virginia Will- 
cuts appears in the same issue of the 
Journal of Geography. The sixth grade 
decided to present the facts they had 
found out from their study of tin to 
the fifth grade in the form of a movie. 
They first selected the topics to be used 
for their lectures and then the illus- 
trations. Each child had a topic on 
which to write and as they gave their 
lectures, they stood by their miniature 
stage and explained the 
were brought before their audience, one 
Such work is very valuable 


pictures that 


at a time. 
to the pupils, not only for the lesson 
learned but it also inspires them to do 
their best in public 
speaking. 


composition and 





“Projected Visual Aids in Science 
Teaching’’—by Orville S. Walters in 
the September issue of Visual Instruc- 
tion News is a brief discussion of teach- 
ing science with visual aids. “The mo- 
tion picture is supreme,” 
author, “in affording vicarious experi- 
which makes it a valuable device 
in science, in which field the pupils’ 
experience is meager. Films also afford 
a clear comprehension of many difficult 


states the 


ence,” 


processes, and serve to enhance greatly 
the interest of the class. The film slide 


is also useful by virtue of the great 


latitude of its subject matter and the 
ease and low cost of operation. Glass 


slides have the advantages of being 
easily made and projecting clearly at 
greater distances than the filmslide. 
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include the 
opaque projector, which can be used for 


Science should 


equipment 


projecting drawings and photographs, 


The Visual Instruction News, issued 


by the Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Kansas, has been given 
notice previously in our pages. We 


wish to call attention here to the new 
attractive format and enlarged size of 
this informative publication. 


“Lantern Slides and Films in the 
Classroom”—by H. Emmett 
the Normal Instructor and 
Plans for October follows up the 


writer’s first article on visual materials 


Brown in 
Primary 


which appeared in the September issue 
of the same publication. This contribu- 
tion deals with the procedure involved 
in obtaining and using films and slides. 
Lists are available from the state uni- 
education 
standards for 


state department of 
The 
evaluating films are not as 


versity, 
and leading firms. 
simple as 
those for slides, hence Mr. Brown gives 
points to consider, as 
J. Weber. 

Having secured the desired materials, 
how shall the teacher use them to the 
best advantage, the article asks and 
answers with helpful suggestions. The 
student-made lantern slide and motion 


the main 
formulated by J. 


picture also come in for consideration 


as valuable aids. In conclusion, the 


values of slides and films are sum- 


marized. 


“Marionettes—Their Use in the Class- 
room”’—by Louise M. Dunn and Wini- 
Edu- 


cation for October, is a welcome con- 


fred Mills, appearing in Modern 


tribution to the growing literature on 
this activity. Marionettes are a delight- 
ful outlet for the 
and artistic talents of children and they 
self-control. 


unbounded energy 
develop imagination and 
They afford excellent opportunities for 
teachers of. English, dramatics, modern 
languages, literature, history, art, music 
and the dance. 
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82 S. Pasadena Ave. 


Stereographs—Lantern Slides 








RALPH J. WYATT, Visual Aids 


Prints. 


LISTS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Calif. Missions, a specialty 








“A Geography Marionette Show’’—by 
Esther Black in the October Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education gives a concrete 
account of a marionette show present 
ing life in Alaska and Hawaii, worked 
out by a fifth 


who were studying these two countries. 


grade geography class 
The children wrote their own play and 
selected committees for the work to be 
done, such as making and dressing the 
marionet.es and building the stage. “In 
addition to the 
planning the play and carrying it to suc- 


pleasure they had in 


cessful accomplishment, the boys and 
girls gained really broad experiences in 
the geography and history of these 
countries. They had many opportunties 
for the expression of their own ideas 
and talents together with genuine growth 
in English.” 

The authors of the article, W. 


first 


DIRECTORY OF 
FILM SOURCES 


Where to Buy, 
BORRON 


FREE 


—yours on request. 


Rent and 
16 mim Films 


H. Mills and L. M. Dunn, have written 
an interesting book “Marionettes, 
Masks and Shadows’’( Doubleday,Doran 


& Co.) which tells the history of pup- 


pets and their use by different nations. 
The book also includes practical sugges- 
ir producing puppet plays. “Pup- 
for Children,” (Beckley-Cardy 
Florence M 


book ot 


tions I 
pet Plays 
Co., Chicago), by 


helpful 


Ey erson, 
directions 


is another 


and plays for marionettes which she 


has prepared as the outgrowth of crea- 


tive English teaching in the lower 
grades. This little publication is illus- 
trated from photographs of the various 


Other books on the subject are: 
(Stokes) by E. F. Ack- 


of Remo Bufano,” 


plays 
“Marionettes,” 
ley; “The Show Book 
(MacMillan) by himself; and “Heroes 
of the Stage,” (Harcourt) by 


Madge 


Puppet 
Anderson, 


ra c “. RY 3. 
et 3 +) Wes 


ve ot > FXG 3 
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Film Slides for Modern Visual 
Demands 
(Concluded from page 269) 

it should be considered as a dis- 
tinct development to tie in with 
the lantern-slide projector, mo- 
tion-picture projector, and the 
stereoscope. All are filling speciat 
fields; but the film-slide projector 
is opening a broader field among 
individuals who do not care to go 
to the excessive cost of more 
elaborate equipment when satis- 
factory results can be obtained 
with the smaller apparatus. The 
film-slide is meeting a need which 
is met in no other way. 
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RUSSIAN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Full particulars from: 
Educational Film 
Department 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 271) 


new subjects are completed and 
released additional pages will be 
sent for insertion, providing there- 
by an up-to-date reference. 


The Bureau also maintains a 





Photographic prints, film strips, 
lantern slides, enlargements and 
transparencies of all kinds can be 
supplied at a nominal cost and 
prices will be quoted on applica- 


tion. 


Visual Program at 
Wisconsin Convention 


The annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 
was held in Milwaukee, October 
The Visual In- 
struction section met on Friday 
of that week at 2:00 P. M. under 
the chairmanship of O. G. Gilbert 


29-November l. 


of Milwaukee. The topics dis- 
cussed were: “Problems of Visual 
Education in Small School Sys- 
tems,” by John A. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; “Why Use Pic- 


| lollinger of 


The Educational Screen 


in the United States,” by William 
H. Dudley of Chicago. 


Art Museum Lantern Slides 


The library of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum offers a special lend- 
ing service of lantern slides on 
art subjects to teachers of the 
public schools, as reported in the 
School Index. 
of all periods of painting, sculp- 


Slides illustrative 


ture, architecture and the decora- 
Art teach- 


ers of the city have already begun 


tive arts are available. 
to use the service. There is also 
material that will serve the his- 
tory and language teacher in mak- 
ing epochs of history or literary 
subjects more living to the stu- 
dent. The 
mented by a collection of photo- 


slides are supple- 


large library of still photographic a “aeette ; ; ' 
ars ’ 5s photographic tures in Teaching?” by J. E. graphs and color prints, which 
negatives which cover a_ wide Hansen of Madison; “The Pres- likewise may be borrowed freely 
variety of Canadian subjects. ent Status of Visual Education by teachers. 
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ulfills the Demand 


For a Reasonably Priced, Really 


Efficient Combination Projector 


(Catalog K69 describes it fully as well as all other Spencer Classroom Equipment) 








ACROSOOPES - MICROTOMES - DELINEASCOPES -VISUAL A 
AMMA UY WAN \ 


Model QA is designed especially for CLASSROOM CON- 
DITIONS and accommodates opaque material, glass slides, 
film-slides and micro-slides, interchangeably. 


Gives remarkably brilliant illumination; keeps cool; is 
easily operated and is portable. 








A 
Projector 
for 
Every 
Purpose 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 


Conducted by Dwicut R. FurNEss 


Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 











A Good Screen is Vital 


The importance of a good 
screen for the showing of ama- 
teur films cannot be over-empha- 
sized. The .person who has 


recently purchased this equip 
ment quite likely bought one of 
the newer screens at the same 
time. 


Silvered or aluminum surfaces 
and glass beaded surfaces are 
most popular. In some cases sheet 
aluminum is used and the surface 
etched or ground to give the 
proper surface. 

It is the writer’s suspicion that 
schools that have recently pur- 
chased motion picture projectors 
are in many cases using old mag 
ic lantern screens that are not in 
the best of condition. Stereopti 
con images because of the large 
picture area are not usually en 


larged as much on the screen as 


are those of 16 mm films. Then 
too, the light sources for slides 
are more powerful. So all the 


slides can stand a less brilliant 


screen. The small size of motion 
picture images, the fact that some 
of the light is cut off by the shut 
ter in the projector, are reasons 
why a good screen 1s vital for 16 
mm films. 


The making of the _ school 


screen makes an interesting pro 
ject for the manual training class 
It may either be made to fit in a 
frame or to roll up like a window 
shade. The reflecting surface is 
the important thing. If the sur 
face is too smooth the reflecting 
angle is small and spectators at 
the sides of the room do not see 


as brilliant a picture as those di 


front. Too coarse a sur 


rectly i 
face gives a grainy picture. Fine 
muslin stretched on a frame and 


sized may be used as a founda- 


tion. A large card that has been 
shellaced and allowed to dry, then 
painted with the preparation used 
as a base for metallic paints may 
also be used. The screen should 


then be dusted with aluminum 


] 


powder and daubed with a piece 


of cheese cloth cushioned with a 
wad of cotton. Going over the 
screen with the cheese cloth swab 
after the excess powder has been 
fine velvety 


gives 


dusted off, 
surface excellent for projection. 
\ dull 


preferred, in which case a little 


experimenting with flat 


white surface may be 


paints 


1 ‘ 
will show 


which is best. 


Care of School Projectors 


When the nev projector ar 
rive t the school is the time to 
l¢ ( ho is ( be responsible 
for keeping it oiled and cleaned. 
Unless le person is delegated to 
the the machine likely to 
oO ithout oil lo ¢ than it 
should and its useful lite short- 
ened The instruction book that 
omes with the projector will tell 
wh; t part are To be oiled. 

he person delegated to the job 
shi lso be responsible for 
keet Ing the lenses and conden 
Sé ( Wiping vith an old 
Sol h dkerchiet es nicel\ 

Use oil sparingly—a drop ot1 
two 1s usually sumcient Wipe 
ff excess oil with a cloth or there 
is d ngel of its bei: 9 thrown by 
inoving parts of the mechanism 


on the film and condensers. 





Movies for Mother 


William S. Knudsen, president 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company, 
takes home-made motion pictures 
of his children, and sends them to 
his mother in Copenhagen regu- 
larly. 

Knudsen’s mother came to 
\merica first in 1917, but became 
homesick for her grandchildren in 
Denmark and went back. There 
homesick for her 
American Mr. 
Knudsen sent experts to equip 
her home with a projector and 


she became 
grandchildren. 


sends her films of all occasions in 
which the children appear. 


“Grandmother”, he says in the 
American Magazine, “loves those 
who most need her. Her sons 
and daughters have grown up 
and can protect themselves. But 
the grandchildren are little and 
need the same love and care that 
she loved to give her own chil- 
Women love children be- 
cause they are helpless and be- 
they infinite 
things. And don’t forget that my 
mother sees the little ones as they 
are today and not as they were 

It is 
I send 


dren. 


cause promise 


when she last saw them. 
strictly up-to-date love. 

the picture reels over to my 
mother and she is able to see her 
children and her grandchildren 
alive, laughing and waving their 
love at her. I still send these 
several times a year and have an 
experienced operator to project 


the pictures in her home.” 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms—whose activities have en important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
hew 5s The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, 
necessary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 


— 


within 





Home Talkies, Home Movies, Phonograph and Radio 
in One Combination Instrument 


And now comes the last word 
in home entertainment! Home 
talkies, home movies, the radio, 
and the phonograph are all made 
available in one handsome combi- 
nation instrument, the Filmo- 
phone-Radio, just announced by 
the Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago, for December 15 delivery. 


A Bell & Howell Filmo movie 
projector, utilizing regular 16mm. 





The New Combination Instrument 


home movie size film, is used for 
the pictures, and a Howard chas- 
sis is the basis of the radio fea- 
ture—two products 
quality in their respective fields. 
A phonograph motor is so ar- 


famed for 


ranged that the turntable can be 
operated at either the standard 
speed for ordinary phonograph 
records or thirty-three and a third 
revolutions per minute when the 
records for the sound pictures are 
played. 

The flexibility of the new com- 
bination instrument is such that 
talkies and also movies without 
sound can be projected. Again, 
the pictures may 
be shown with 
radio or phono- 
graph musical 
accompaniments 
not synchronized 
with the film. 
Also, of course, 
the 
phonograph is 


radio or 
available each 
by itself if de- 
sired. 

A large num- 
ber of home 
talkie subjects 
can now be se- 
cured from pho- 
tographic deal- 
ers. Among 
these are the al- 
ways amusing 
“Felix the Cat” 
cartoons as well 
as numerous 
other entertain- 
ing and instructional features, in- 
cluding many of the famous UFA 
educational sound pictures. It 
was the growing size of this list 
that 
led logically to the development 


of available sound movies 





and announcement of the Filmo- 
phone- Radio. 

Radio and phonograph combi- 
nations have worked out satisfac- 
torily but the additional problems 
involved in balancing the other 
units with the movie projector 
have long awaited a successful 
This new 


solution. combination 


will unquestionably present the 
opportunity of entertaining the 
home’ audiences. 


most critical 


Cinevoice Demonstration 


A demonstration of the CINE- 
VOICE sound on disc “talking” 
equipment made by the Holly- 


wood Film Enterprises was given 
by Mr. John D. Mertz, manager 
of the company’s Chicago office, 
at a recent meeting of the Chi- 
cago Cinema Club. The machine 


made a most favorable impres- 
sion, both voice and instrumental 
reproduction being very satisfac- 
tory. The equipment can be at- 
tached to either a 16mm. or a 35 
mm. projector, and 
equally effectively at 33 1/3 or 


78 R. P. M. 


operates 


Teacher Institute Programs In- 
clude ‘‘Talkies’’ 
Educational and teacher train- 
were in- 
New 
Jersey County Teacher Institute 
held October. 


programs were arranged 


ing talking pictures 


cluded in the twenty-one 
meetings during 
These 
and the pictures selected by Dr. 
William A. 
State 
erating with Electrical Research 
Products, 


Ackerman of the 
3oard of Education, coop- 
Inc., who are contin- 
ually adding to their library of 
educational talking films. 

The subjects included studies 


of pre-school age children and 
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mental tests of grade school pu- 


pils, civics for Junior high 
schools, music, and _ industrial 
educational films. Three of their 


latest productions are the follow- 
ing religious films: 


- 


5. “Catholic Education,” a dis- 


some of the major 
Catholic Education 


Cardinal 


cussion of 

problems of 
by His Eminence, 
of the New York Diocese. 


Hayes, 
6. “Benediction,” a complete 
portrayal of the Mass “Benedic- 
tion” produced at the Church of 
the Nativity in Brooklyn, with 
explanations of the meaning of 
the Mass, for use in Catholic 
schools and colleges. This is said 
to be the first talking picture ever 
made of an actual Mass in a Cath- 
olic church. This and the fore- 
going have been prepared for use 
in parochial schools. 

“New Truths in Old 
” a demonstration subject 


Gar- 
ments, 
sponsored by the First Lutheran 
Church of Los Angeles, and por- 
traying what is said to be the first 


talking picture church service. 


New QRS-DeVry Equipment 


Several interesting new fea- 
tures have been added to the 
ORS-DeVry product. 


these is the wide range of speeds 


One of 


model of 


hand held 


obtainable on the new 
their 35mm. 
camera which has a sliding “tur- 
ret” holding This 


wil] enable users of this camera, 


automatic 


two lenses. 


which is now on the market, to 
get slow motion effects. 

A new 16mm. projector, which 
will make 
ing of film 
35mm. 


possible the project- 
printed on 
the 16 


is announced 


slides 


safety film while 


mm. film is running, 
to appear soon. A new portable 


35mm. sound on disc synchron- 


izer, complete with projector, am- 
plier, loudspeaker and_ turnta- 
ble, is also promised to the in- 


terested public. 


Bausch and Lomb Overhead 


Projector 


Announcement of the new 


Overhead Projector recently 
placed on the market by Bausch 
and Lomb was made in our Sep- 
tember issue, and our readers will 
be interested in seeing a picture 
special fea- 


that the 


of the model here. A 


machine is 


ture of the 





The Overhead Projector in Use 


operator sees the slides exactly as 


does the audience and can point 


out on the slide with a pencil 
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Two Unusual Bargains 


A portable, fireproof (as- 
bestos) projection booth. 
In first-class condition. 
Allows room for two 
persons and projector. 
Cost, new—$45.00. Offered 
at $15.00 


A Model “B” Bausch and 
Lomb stereopticon in 
practically perfect condi- 


tion, with metal case 
complete. 
Cost, new—$70.00. Offered 


at $40.00 
A really extraordinary op- 
portunity to obtain this excel- 
lent equipment at a great 
Saving in price. 


Call or write 
The 
Educational Screen 
5 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 

















even the tiniest details with per- 
fect accuracy. The sharp black 
shadow of the pencil on the 
screen replaces the long clumsy 
pointer. 


JT ILFILM\ 


Both--A 


Picture and a Story 


Stillfilm Library Now Consists 
of More than 400 Sets 


(Over 6000 Views) 


Covering 
Geography, History, Nature, Agriculture, Indus- 
tries, Primary, Primary Reading, Etc. 


Write for Free Catalog 


STILLFILM, 
1052 Cahuenga Ave. 


Inc. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 284) 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Herm’s Bio-Cinema Sound Products 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


(See advertisement on page 282) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 280) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 258) 


UFA-Films 
1540 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 282) 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 257) 
Y. M. C. A, Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold 
York City. 
(see advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


257) 


St., New 


(See advertisement on page 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 

130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Safety Projector Co. 

Duluth, Minn. 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., 


(See advertisement on page 


Hollywood, Cal. 
Bernard Sullivan Co. 

360 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago, III. 
United Projector and Film Corp. 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 


283) 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, IIl. 





SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York Ci 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, P 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 


(See 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement 


Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollyw 
(See advertisement 


University Museum Extension 
Lecture Bureau 


10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, P 


Ralph J. Wyatt 
82 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasad 


(See advertisement on 


STEREOGRAPHS and 


STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 25 


STEREOPTICONS and 


ty 


on page 281 


a. 


Il. 


advertisement on page 258) 


on page 284 


od, Cal. 


on page 287 


page 283 


j 


OPAQL IE PR( IE / ( IRS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 


on page 25 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 


Ill. 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II] 


(See advertisement on page 25% 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 284 








